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GREAT NEWSPAPER HUNT FOR A BOlP 


New Happm-ess- for Japan’s CtiiMren 



Japan has agreed to join with the Western nations in the abolition, of child labour, and a new 
era will dawn for the children of the East with this extension of the years of happy childhood 


Is this Robinson Crusoe’s Gun? 


CHIVALRY OF A 
DUMB HERO 

COLLIE GIVES ITS LIFE 
FOR ANOTHER 
Beautiful Story in Literature 
Recalled 

THE DOG THAT DID ITS DUTY 

A fine story of a dog's chivalry and 
self-sacrifice is vouched for by a member 
of the Overseas Club. 

A collie w-as fastened to its kennel 
by so shoit a chain that it could move 
out only a few feet, and the kennel was 
in an open 'garden.* One bitter, wot 
niglit a female dog' found her way 
from the street to the kennel, and 
evidently begged for shelter ; for.in the 
morning the collie was found outside his 
kennel, dying from cold, while' flic female 
dog, an entire stranger, was comfortably 
installed, inside the kennel, with five 
newly-born puppies. The hero died. 

To match that pathetic incident wc 
must turn to a snowy night in the life of 
James Dogg, the Ettrick shepherd-poet 
The snow was coming down heavily, 
the flocks'were out, so the shepherd 
called up his faithful collie, talked to her 
as though she were a human being, and 
sent .her off to search one side of the 
moors, while ho scoured the other. 

The Cry at the Door 

She went her way. and I10 went liTs ; 
and late at night he returned exhausted, 
bringing-.liis share of the sheep. But 
there was no sign of the collie or her 
sheep, so he waited in his cabin. 

Hour after hour passed, and then 
came a low whine and a feeble scratch¬ 
ing at the door. The poet rushed out. 
There were the collie's share of the 
sheep, every one of them safe and 
sound, and there was the collie, 
in her mouth a tiny puppy. She laid her 
baby at her master’s feet, then dis¬ 
appeared into.the night. Presently she 
returned bringing another puppy. 

Her babies had been born in the 
snow, yet she had done her duty, and 
not a sheep was missing. She brought 
the second of her babies to hc-r master, 
placed it in His lap, looked pitifully into 
his face as if beseeching him to take 
care of it, and then lay down and died ! 

THE OLD FOLK 
Born the Day Alter Waterloo 

It is good for young folk to remember 
the old folk. Here are four of them. 

One is a railwayman who has just 
retired at the age of 77,' after spending 
59 years in one workshop at Ashford. 

Another is still making pencils on the 
machine lie has worked for 63 years. 

Another is a lady who died after living 
9a years in the house she was born in. 

The fourth is Miss Alice Winder, 
who has died at Liverpool, aged 104, 
having been born the day after Waterloo. 


.Robinson Crusoe, ‘ of r course, was 
Alexander Selkirk, written into, a story 
by that marvellous penman . Daniel 
Defoe, who.made everything lie wrote 
read as real as if it had happened to 
himself. . 

Now a flint-lock musket, bought’at 
Oxford for 25s., is being shown as 
Alexander Selkirk’s gun,' and the claim 
that it really is the gun which saved 
that seaman’s, solitary life on Juan Fer¬ 
nandez Island lias sent up its possible 
value till it is insured,for £2000. . •. 

But is it the same, gun ? 

Au inscriplion on it clearly puts for¬ 
ward the claim. ' “A. Selkirk,' Largo; 
N.B.,” says, the carving, and 'on the 
other side of the stock is “ Anna R., 
170T,” the “ Anna R.," of course, being 
Oueen Anne, and professing to fix the 
date of the inscription. But is it genuine ? 

It is true that Selkirk came from the 


village of Largo, in Fife. Tlic years 
when lie lived on Juan Fernandez were 
170 | lo 1709. If he carved his name on 
this musket it must, liayc been done 
two or three years before he went on 
his eventful voyage to the New World. 

The date of Ouc.cn' Anne as 1701 is 
wrong. She did not begin to reign till 
1702,'and it seems strange that such a 
mistake should be made. If Selkirk 
acquired the gun in 1701, and put liis 
name on'it,'lie would certainly know in 
whose feign he was living. '.'A buccaneer¬ 
ing sailor of his type was not an ignorant 
man. in those days. . 

. The musket has on tlic butt the lines— 1 
With three drains powder, three ounces hail, 
Ram me well'and, prime me. 

To kill 1 will not fail. ’ 

: We should like to believe in'-'the gun, 
but it is very tantalising, and we 
very much doubt its .genuineness. 


WHISTLE TO MAKE 
THE MOTOR GO 

REMARKABLE INVENTION 
_ * 

A Man in a Crowd Starts a 
Car Far Away 

POWER OF SOUND AND LIGHT 

Another invention has come to startle 
the world, and perhaps to create a 
revolution in engineering and transport. 

Captain Alan Roberts, who was an air¬ 
man in the Great War, and is an expert 
scientist, lias discovered how to harness 
and use waves of sound and beams oi 
light so as to control a motor car at a 
distance, and start, stop, or turn it at will. 

. At a demonstration a few '.days ago 
Captain Roberts stood some distance 
from a small car, and blew a whistle. 
I mmediately the electric motors began to 
work, and the car moved across the hall. 

. Captain Roberts blew another whistle, 
and the car stopped. He went on 
whistling from time to time, and was 
able to turn the car, guide it backwards 
and forwards, speed it up or slow it 
down, and make it do anything lie 
wished. The miracle was performed by 
the sound waves from the whistle, 

Ringing a Bell by Light 

But the wotidcr was not over. Cap¬ 
tain Roberts next showed what he could 
do with light . He turned a beam on the 
car, and a little model man inside the car 
raised his arm and moved in other ways. 
Tlic captain changed the beam, and a 
gong sounded. This is not entirely new, 
as 7 another inventor has long driven 
machinery, by causing light to fall on 
selenium and setting an electric current 
working. ■ ,. 

Captain Roberts also lit tlic lamps of 
flic model car by whistling to them. 

Of course it has long been known that 
a beam of light and waves of sound can 
cause motion. I11 the little instrument 
known as tlie radiometer, which has four 
varies arranged on cross-bars inside a glass 
bulb, the vanes revolve as light plays 
on them. . This is light causing motion. 

Age of Wonders 

Then, again, if we press down several 
keys of a piano, so as to take the pressure 
of the dampers off the wires, and then, 
opening the top of the instrument, sing 
into itva note corresponding to one ol 
tlic wires, wc shall hear the wire vibrating. 
Our voice has set the wire in motion. 

In these two cases, therefore, wc sec 
tlic principle of light and sound causing 
movement at a distance, and Captain 
Roberts has put it to practical .use. 
How lie has done so is his own secret. 

We may yet see ships crossing tlio 
ocean 'without a captain or engineer, 
trains driven from the signal box, and a 
factory started and stopped with nobod}' 
in tlie engine-room. Truly we live in 
the Age of Wonders, with almost every 
day bringing some new thrill. 
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SHIP ARRIVES FROM 

THE PAST 

/ 

Odd Scene in the Atlantic 

WRECK ABANDONED 20 YEARS 
AGO COMES INTO PORT 

A wonderful tiling lias happened in 
the Atlantic Ocean. A British ship, 
wrecked twenty years ago and aban¬ 
doned on the rocks, has just sailed into 
New York flying the Chilian flag. 

It was in 1899 that the four-rnasted 
ship Andrina, built on the Clyde, ran on 
a reef in the Straits of Magellan, at the 
tip of South America (see map), and 
defied all attempts to float her. Her 
crew was saved, but the ship remained 
fast. 

Owing to the shortage of shipping, the 
Chilian Government lately determined 
to attempt to save the vessel. They sent 
men down south, who hauled her off the 
reef. Then she was refitted and partly 
rebuilt, and the other day she arrived at 
New York with a cargo of wool from 
Chili. Had it not been for the shortage 
of ships this fine vessel would have been 
left in the lurch, to be battered to pieces 
by the gales and waves. 

Lost Ships of La Perouse 

This incident reminds us of another 
somewhat similar. In 18’6 an English 
captain, sailing in the, Southern seas, 
found the wrecks of two French ships 
on a coral island in the New Hebrides ; 
and only a few years ago the ruins of these 
ships were seen again. They were the 
ships of the French explorer La Perouse, 
who had disappeared with his crews in 
178S, and was never heard of again. 

We are also reminded of how Dr. 
Samuel Langley, the American scientist, 
made an aeroplane to carry a man, and 
died of a broken heart because it would 
not rise. • Eleven years after it was 
made, and eight years after he died, 
the aeroplane was found, fitted with 
floats, and went up, the first successful 
aeroplane ever made. The full story 
was told in My Magazine for November. 

HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 
The Drought in Australia 

The devastating drought from which 
a large part of Australia is now suffering 
is not a new experience for the Common¬ 
wealth. Such calamities occur there 
two or three times a century; and in 
1813 there w'as a drought which ruined 
many settlers and did immense'damage. 

Vet the drought 'was not an unmixed 
evil, for it led three intrepid Englishmen, 
who had lost everything, to cross the 
Blue Mountains and go exploring farther 
inland, where they came upon a glorious 
and well-watered country. They re¬ 
turned and told their fellows, and within 
five years a highway roo miles long 
was built, and the country peopled. 

The full story of the thrilling ex¬ 
periences of these three Empire builders, 
and the dangers and hardships they 
went through, is told in My Magazine 
for December, now lying on the book¬ 
stalls with the Children’s Newspaper. 


CIVILIAN FLYING IS SAFE 

Figures issued by the Air Ministry 
show that civilian flying is reasonably 
safe, only one passenger being injured 
for every 5200 .carried, and none being 
killed. For the six months ending 
October 31 the figures are : 

Number of flights ... 21,000 

Number of passengers ... 52,000 

Number of miles flown .. 303,000 • 
Number of accidents 13 

Pilots killed ... ... .. 2 


NEW HOPE FOR THE 
WORLD’S CHILDREN 

JAPAN TAKES A GREAT 
STEP FORWARD 

League of Nations and Child 
Labour 

EAST AND WEST JOIN HANDS 

Japan, the foremost nation of the 
East, has joined hands with the West in 
the Crusade against Child Labour. It 
is a great and noble and heroic resolve, 
which will lift up the lives of millions of 
little children in those Eastern lands 
where childhood has yet'to come into 
its kingdom. 

The announcement ot tins great 
change was made at the International 
Labour Conference held at Washington, 
under the League of Nations. There the 
delegates from Japan were able to' say 
to all the world that the Government of 
their country endorsed the premise that 
the labour of children under 13 shall be 
abolished, and it is one of Japan's 
proudest boasts that its Government 
always keeps its word. 

The Japanese, however, pleaded that 
time should be given them to make the 
change, without the children over 12 


The Shame of a Great Nation 

Three years ago William Parry, 
an educated man speaking several 
languages, was fighting for his 
country In France. He was willing 
to lay down Iris life that yon and 
1 might live. 

He came home again, badly 
wounded, but recovered sufficiently 
to be able to tramp from Exeter 
to Barrow, about 500 mile?, to seek 
employment. 

But he could not find work, and 
one day he was found lying under a 
bridge near Bath, having beer* 17 
dayswithout food. Nowheisdead, 

He was willing to die for England 
in France; now he has died of 
hunger in the-land he fought for. 

War, your name is foul 1 


already employed being suddenly dis¬ 
missed ; a.nd the Conference saw clearly 
the need for a gradual and quiet intro¬ 
duction of so immense a change. 

It is not wonderful that Japan should 
be the first of the Asiatic countries to 
admit the need for this change from 'the' 
keeping of small children at dull and 
deadening work when, they should be 
growing strong in body and mind under 
conditions that keep them in childlike 
happiness. For the Japanese are perhaps 
the most loving guardians of their 
children of any nation in the world. In 
their eyes a child is a perpetual joy. 

So, into the circle of civilisation that 
begins with care for the children, the 
hope of the world everywhere, comes 
this youngest yet oldest of the nations, 
joining with the United States', which 
under the presidency of Mr. Wilson has 
also removed from itself the reproach of 
getting cheap work from its little ones, 
and with Great Britain,-which has only 
lately abolished its half-time system. 

The change in Japan will have far- 
reaching effects throughout the world. 
With the proper use of machinery and 
the proper payment of men to work the 
machinery, there is no need for t.be work 
of children anywhere. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A Sheffield firm uses up in ivory 
work j 2co tusks a year. 

Six thousand people in Stockholm are 
homeless through lack of houses. 

An electric tramway is to be laid down 
at Irkutsk in the heart of Siberia: 

Begging pays at Plymouth. One beggar 
has paid £y) in fines in three years. 

Over a quarter of a million people 
visited the motor show at Olympia. 

Sweden is now using over a million 
horse-power from rivers and waterfalls. 

The United States makes more motor- 
airs in one day than Great Britain 
has made in 12 months. 

A dishful of green peas was gathered 
at Cranbrook, Kent, the other day, 
while snow was on the ground. 

Bricklayers in Motor-Cars 

Owing to lack of houses in Woking, 
a builder drives his workmen from 
Surbiton every day by motor-car. 

War and Peace 

A munition worker who earned £0 
a week during the war is now a farm 
labourer ; -another who earned ^7 a week 
is selling newspapers in the street. 

Edith Cavell’s Cell 

The col! in which Miss Cavell was 
imprisoned in Brussels is to be converted 
into a museum. 

Under the Trough 

England had 10,306,000 acres under 
the plough in 1913. During tiio war this 
was increased to 11,456,000 acres. 

Fortune in a Small Shop 

A coflec shop.in a fxmdon suburb, 
which was bought for £100 some time 
;ago, is making £880 a year profit.' 

The Shame cf Ealing 

Somebody, ought to be ashamed at 
: Ealing. There are' 163 people living 
1 in 29 houses unfit for human beings. 

Great Britain at Church 

At -a service in Fleet Church the 
preacher was named Welsh, the cboir- 
I master English, and the organist Scott. 

An Underground Palace 

Welbeek Abbey, where the Duke of 
Portland is reducing his staff, has 15 miles 
of underground rooms and passages. 

Burning Turf 

More turf than coal is burned in 
Ireland. Six million tons of-peat turf 
are used every year, against four and a 
half million tons of coal. 

Ctreet Falls Inti a IViI.Fd 

While a heavy motor lorry was 
passing along a main street in Neath, 
the read suddenly collapsed into an 
old coal-mine, now disused. 

Oak Leaves f;r Heroes 

Tire 70,000 or 80,000 soldiers who 
were mentioned in war despatches 
are to wear a small oak leaf on the 
ribbons of their Victory medals. 

A Year's Petrol 

Last . year we used 2680 million 
gallons of petrol, as against 1200 
million gallons in 1914, and it is expected 
that the consumption next year will 
exceed 3000 million gallons. 

Tcwn Labourer’s Seaside House 

A man summoned for ^11 at Totten¬ 
ham had earned /168 in six months. 
He proved to be a labourer with two 
homes, one at the seaside. 

“ I wish I were a labourer," said the 
magistrate. 

Fiece of Africa Given to Belgium 

Although all German East Atrica 
was assigned to Great Britain by the 
Peace Conference, she has ‘agreed to 
transfer a large and fertile region with 
3,000,000 inhabitants to Belgium. 

Where the Silk Comes From 

Last year China exported 10,000,000 
pounds of raw silk, Japan nearly 
32,000,000 pounds, Italy 6,000,000 
pounds, and Rumania, Serbia, and 
Bulgaria 2,800,000 pounds between 
them. France produced 533,000 pounds. 


THE WORLD’S HOPE 

A Great African’s Appeal 
to America 

WILL THE NEW WORLD 
SAVE THE OLD ? 

We gladly print these solemn words from 
General Smuts, which he sent to America 
on hearing that the League of Nations was 
in danger in the American Senate. 

My people are a small people, and my 
voice on their behalf is weak : but the 
greatest leaders of America have before 
now listened to me. 

I appeal to America not to blast 
the hopes of the world. America has 
shown herself capable of the highest 
altruism. When human freedom was in 
danger and appealing hands were 
stretched out to America, she rose to 
the height of her great opportunity. 

She shamed all those cynics who 
believed that she was merely bent on 
money-making, and rushed whole¬ 
heartedly to the rescue of those great 
human ideals for which all the Allies 
weie fighting; and her great act of 
unselfishness and moral idealism, at the 
most critical stage of the war,, saved 
the world for democracy. 

Today the world is no less in danger. 
The machinery of the League is wanted 
to save civilisation from dissolution 
into fragments, ’ and from falling into 
decay. It alone can save tottering 
Europe. No nation has put more faith 
or more.effort, into the construction of 
the League than America. Will the 
great leader now lag behind tile ranks ? 

I cannot believe it. 

It is in the power of America to lift 
the heavy weight of despair which is 
today bearing down Christendom. We 
pray her to sign the great Covenant 
and complete the work*for humanity 
which she so unselfishly set out to do. 


VOX POPULI 

Voice of Three Countries Heard 
FIRST BIG ELECTIONS SINCE 
THE WAR 

Vox Populi—the voice of the people 
—has been heard -in three European 
countries which have been through 
the war. France, Italy and Belgium 
have had General Elections, and so 
have tested the opinions and feelings 
of. their people. As they are the first 
big elections since the war, all the 
world has been interested in the results. 

FRANCE 

First comes France, the centre of 
the struggle, chief victor and sufferer. 
What has France been thinking ? 

Her answer is that she supports 
overwhelmingly the line of action taken 
by her veteran Prime Minister, M. 
Clemenceau. She believes in orderly 
progress while she steadily repairs 
the damages of' war. The Socialists 
of the wilder type have suffered a heavy 
defeat, and come back in small numbers. 

ITALY 

In Italy, which has been seething 
with restlessness and starting new 
and aggressive ambitions that look like 
an imitation of Prussia and Austria, 
the Socialists have gained heavily on a 
small poll. The general feeling is that 
the country has troubles ahead. 

BELaiuivi 

Belgium, also, has returned to Parlia¬ 
ment an increased number of Socialists, 
but there the Socialists have a strong 
sense of responsibility, and, under a 
king whom all Belgians—and all Euro¬ 
peans—admire, will join with opponents 
in studying the national welfare. 

On the whole, the European elections 
show the people to have been steadied 
by the difficulties they have encountered. 
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LESLIE FOUND 

GREAT NEWSPAPER HUNT 
FOR A BOY 

How the Daily Mail Failed to 
Find Him in Three Weeks 

& THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
FOUND HIM IN THREE DAYS 

Most people will remember liow, a 
few weeks ago, many of the grown-up 
newspapers were hunting for a little 
boy named Leslie. 

What had happened was this. An 
envelope had been dropped in the post 
in London addressed to “ My Mummy, 
The Llospital, London. 1 ' That was all, 
and there Was no stamp, but the I’ost 
Office took the letter to the Secretary 
of the London Hospital, who found this 
little note inside : 

“ Dear Mummy, I would like to see 
you. Will you ask the doctor if I could 
see you ? Leslie. 

'' Will you say the day. Mummy dear ? ” 

Everybody knows how kind they are 
at the London Hospital, and the 
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Leslie’s Letter to the Editor 

Secretary did his best to find Leslie. He 
made inquiries in every hospital, hoping 
to find a woman who had a boy named 
X.cslic. All the inquiries were in vain, 
however, and so the letter was handed 
to the Daily Mail, which printed it 
exactly as Leslie wrote it, with his own 
hand. The Daily Mail asked anybody 
who recognised Leslie to write, to the 
Editor, and it seemed certain that 
Leslie^ would be found. But he was not 
found. The Daily Express reproduced 
the letter, and still Leslie was not found." 

How We Found Him 

The Children’s Newspaper did not 
give the letter at once because it seemed 
certain that the grown-up papers would 
find Leslie, but as the grown-up papers 
failed we reproduced the letter. 

In three days it found Leslie. 

What all the grown-up papers could 
not do in three weeks the Children's 
Newspaper did in three days. Leslie is 
one of the millions of boys and girls who 
read this paper, though he is so young 
that at present he most loves the pictures. 

The news that Leslie was found came 
through his daddy, and a member of 
our staff went at once to see Leslie at bis 
home in Clietwynd Road, Highgate. 
Master Leslie Dawson lives at No. 7, 

’ and there, at this moment, Leslie will 
have three treasures that arc likely to 
interest him for the rest of his days. 
One is flic copy of that famous letter 
that has been read by millions of people, 
and must have travelled round the 
world : another is this copy of the 
Children’s Newspaper with his story; 
and the third is, best of ad, his mother. 

Story of the Letter 

Leslie is a little man of six, and docs 
not understand why there should bo such 
a fuss about his letter to his mother. 
What really seemed to matter to him 
when our representative called was how 
soon he could join the Boy Scouts, and 
what the Children’s Newspaper man 
thought of the model crane he had 
made. He made the crane himself, so 
that Leslie has his wits about him. 


The story of the Tetter begins in the 
home of Leslie’s aunt at East Ham, for 
Leslie had been sent away when his 
mother went to the Hampstead General 
Hospital for a serious operation. Leslie 
wanted to see his mother, however, and 
there was no rest for his aunt until he 
had been allowed to write. So the aunt 
wrote out a letter for him at his dicta¬ 
tion, and with her help he copied it. 

That would be the end of it, she 
thought; but she reckoned without Leslie, 
who found an old envelope, sealed up the 
letter in it, slipped out, and popped it 
into the pillar-box. That certainly would 
be the end of it, his aunt thought, when 
she knew, for the address was wrong, 
the stamp was missing, and the envelope 
was so shabby that it would surely be 
thrown on one side. The postman, 
however, does not throw letters away, 
and this one arrived at the most likely 
address, the London Hospital. 

How the Mother Saw the Letter 

From there we know its story, but one 
of tlie strangest things in the story is 
that when-, the letter appeared in the 
Daily Mail Leslie’s mother actually saw 
it there and spoke of it to her husband 
when lie called. " What a funny thing,” 
slie said, “ that there is another little 
Leslie whoswants to see his mother in 
hospital; ” but neither of them dreamed 
that it was their Leslie, for they did not 
recognise the writing that had been guided 
by tlie aunt, and so it was that the 
Daily Mail failed to solve the mystery. 

When the letter appeared in the 
Children’s Newspaper Leslie’s aunt came 
over to his mother with a copy of flie 



Leslie Lost and Found—The Portrait He Sent 
to His Mother 


paper, and said, “ Do you know that 
little Turk has been writing you a letter, 
and all the papers have got it ? ” 

But what all the papers have not had 
is the letter Leslie wrote to his mother 
which actually reached her in the 
hospital. He sent her the portrait of 
himself that appears on this page, and 
this little letter: “ Dear Mummy, 

Please do you know who this little boy 
is ? ” And as it was a picture puzzle for 
liis mother he did not sign his'name ! 

That is the story of I.cslie lost and 
found. Wc hope lie will never be lost 
again, but will find himself a splendid 
man; and we wish his mother a complete 
return to health and long years of happi¬ 
ness to enjoy the love of her son Leslie. 


LITTLE THING THAT MATTERS 

Inquiry into the cause of an accident 
a t a Manchester railway station has shown 
that the {points were out of order,through 
a bolt being put in in the wrong way. 

Where great trains are thundering 
along with a load of men and women no 
work, however small, is unimportant. 


LITTLE KNOWN GREAT 
MAN . 

400 YEARS OF THE PACIFIC 

The Wind That Blew the First 
Man Across 

AND THE MAN WHO 
FOUND THE WAY BACK! 

“He weighed anchor, and, amid salvoes of 
artillery, made liis way into the Pacific.” 

The little guns of the little ships were 
those of Ferdinand Magellan, and the 
date of the salvoes was November 27, 
1520, so that wc enter this week on the 
year which marks the 400th anniversary 
of one of the most splendid feats of 
human daring at sea that history records. 

Magellan was not the first European to 
see the Pacific Ocean ; that tremendous 
experience had been enjoyed seven years 
earlier by Balboa, not Cortez, as Keats 
wrongly says in those immortal lines J 
When, with eagle eyes, 

He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

But Magellan was “ the first that ever 
burst into that silent sea,” and, as for 
three months and twenty days he met 
with no storms, he called it the Pacific. 

Voyage of Terror 

It was a fearful journey across, filling 
the men’s hearts with terror and rage 
and insubordination. But Magellan 
made them strip the masts of their 
leather and eat it to stay their famine; 
and he went on and on, believing every 
day that he must see the western side 
of this astonishing sea. He did not 
know how vast this ocean was, but he 
bad entered an ocean covering 70 
million square miles, more than one-third 
of the entire area of the globe, and so 
deep in places that its abysses would 
almost cover Mount Everest. 

Magellan was blown across the Pacific 
by favouring winds, and all who fol¬ 
lowed him into it for the next generation, 
being dependent entirely on winds, had 
to go on and on round the world to get 
home again, for there seemed no coming 
back. But in 1536 something happened 
which was second only in importance to 
the discovery of the ocean itself. A man 
found the way home, not by sailing 
right round tlie world, but by coming 
back across the Pacific. 

Hope Abandoned 

He was a man of whom most of us 
know nothing, and none of us knows 
much—Captain Andres de Urdaneta. A 
member of the second expedition round 
the world, he begged in vain, from 1536 to 
1553, to be sent forth again. His wish 
not being granted, he abandoned hope 
and went to Mexico, forsook arms, and 
turned monk.- In 1564 he went to the 
Philippines to convert the islanders, and 
on returning in the following year he 
crossed the Pacific in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, from west to east, master of one of 
Nature’s great secrets. 

The Pacific Ocean has not merely 
the one trade-wind which carried Magel¬ 
lan across, but two trade-winds, and 
our hero had found the second. 

Unlocked Secret of the Pacific 

The one-way route was no more 
compulsory ; an’ outward and ’home¬ 
ward way had been found. This monk 
bad done something less romantic than 
Magellan’s feat, but something of more 
practical workaday value to humanity. 

All the cargo Magellan's ships brought 
home was 26 tons of cloves, pepper, nut¬ 
megs, cinnamon, and sandal-wood, but 
so precious were spices that kings sent 
ships round the world to get them. It 
was to flavour their food that the men 
of the Old World went out and found 
the New, and Urdaneta was the man to 
discover the wind that blew them home 
without going round the- world. E. A. B. 


3 

WHY WE MUST 
HAVE COAL 

Chief Secret of Nation’s 
Wealth 

WHEN THE SUPPLY WILL 
IMPROVE 

By Our Commercial Correspondent 

Coal is our one big natural advantage. 
Coal made British wealth, and led to 
the making of modern wealth through¬ 
out the world. 

We had coal all through the long cen¬ 
turies of British history, during which 
our population grew so very slowly down 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
about 130 years ago. But one tiling—- 
a thing simple to understand but diffi¬ 
cult to grapple with—stood in the way 
of getting the coal in large quantities. 
As the coal was got out of the ground, 
water rushed into the workings. 

Foundation of Iron Trade 

So the wits of men were set to work 
to devise powerful pumps, and this led to 
the invention of the steam-engine. It is 
also true that the. difficulty of carrying 
coal, a bulky and weighty article, led to 
the invention of the railway, the first 
rails being laid down at' a colliery. 
Richard Trevithick and George Stephen¬ 
son were both colliery engineers. How 
much we, and the world, owe to the coal 
which prompted these inventions ! 

Coal, too, is the foundation of the- 
modem iron and steel trade, and of all 
machine industry. Also, it helps us to 
get food and materials from abroad, to 
compensate for our own lack of land 
and natural products, for it provides 
bulky outward cargoes to balance tlie 
inward bulky cargoes of food and 
materials, thereby making our shipping 
profitable, and lowering freight charges. 

Mines Short of Waggons 

Thus it is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of coal to the nation, and the 
existing reduction of our coal output is a 
grave matter for us all. 

Before the war we produced nearly 
290 million tons of coal in a year. At 
the present time wc arc producing less 
than 240 million tons. Consequently 
we are net able to export as much coal 
as we used to. In 1913 we exported 
73 million tons. Now we are exporting 
at the rate of only 32 million tons. 

There is, however, good hope that the 
output will again improve. The mines, 
like the railways, are short of waggons, 
through the very large number that was 
sent to France to help to carry coal and 
stores for tlie Army. These waggons 
are now coming back, and many more 
are bfcing built. When’the railways are 
better able to clear coal away from flic 
pit-lieads the output of the mines will be 
greatly helped and prices may be lower. 

A Continuous Battle 

Many of the miners’ leaders express 
themselves as confident that more coal 
can and will be got as conditions im¬ 
prove, in spite of the fact that miners 
have just had one hour taken off their 
working day, reducing it to about eight 
hours from the time they go down the 
mine to the time they come up again. 

We should never forget that the 
miner’s calling is a very dangerous one. 
On the average three or four miners are 
killed every day, and something like 400 
injured in some way. 

Mining is a continuous battle with 
coal, and j r ear by year our British mines 
get more difficult to work as tlie supplies 
nearer the surface are worked out. 
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LOTTERY TOTTERY 

MAD HATTER ON PRIZE 
BONDS 

Whole Matter in an Eggshell 

THE WAY TO BE POOR IF 
YOU WANT TO BE 


LOTTERY Tottery, Lottery.Tottery. 

What of Old England's name, 
When each hand is a claw stretching 
out for a draw,_ 

AndjWealth without work is the aim; r 
LOTTERY Tottery, Lottery Tottery, 

. . Where will Old. England bank, 
When the prize and the fun are pos¬ 
sessed all by one. 

And life for the rest is a blank ? 


WORLD RUSHING 
ROUND A SUN 

HOW IT HIDES A STAR 
FROM US 

News of an Eclipse Reaches 
Us After 46 Years 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

BIRTHDAY OF NEW 
ZEALAND 

Cripple Boy Who Rose to Fame 

FRENCHMAN WHO BURROWED 
UNDER THE THAMES 


By Our Correspondent In Wonderland 

Was present today during a discussion 
between tlie King of Hearts and tire 
Mad Hatter on Premium Bonds. 

“ Consider your verdict,” said the King. 

“ Not guilty ! ” said the Hatter. 

" You mean,” inquired the King, 
" that Premium Bonds are not even 
gilt-edged ? ’’ 

“ Look here, your Majesty,” said the 
Hatter; “T’m a poor man, and my 
little savings are in the post-office, and 
I’m content to leave them there for the 
sake of my wife and children, but——” 

" How many children have you got ? ” 
demanded the King. 

" I forget,” replied the Hatter. " In 
round numbers, I should-• 

“ That’s very important,” said the 
King. “Someone ought to write that 
down. He forgets how many children 
he has got. I shouldn’t be surprised if 
they don’t run into three figures. And 
he spoke of round numbers. That 
shows they are well fed. Well, continue." 

“ But when I see a newspaper 
placard/” said the Hatter, “announcing 
the'tempting words, 

You May Wake Up Wealthy, 

I feel the blood go to my head. I 
tremble for my savings.” 

“ When is a gamble not a gamble ? ” 
asked the King, stroking his chin. 

“ In a manner of speaking,” replied 
flic Hatter, “ all life is a gamble, 
especially when it comes to marriage, 
your Majesty, as I’m sure you’ll be the 
first to admit'; but-” ■ 

“What do you mean by that? 1 ” 
demanded the King, turning pale. 

“ Perhaps your Majesty would like 
to hear a little poem?” observed the 
Hatter, with caution. 

“ That depends oil its character,” 
said the King. 

“ It’s a sparkling poem,” said the 
Hatter. 

“ Let it spark ! ” cried the King. 

“ It is called,” sighed the Hatter, 
“‘Twinkly Twinkle,’ and it has an. 
alluring metre. Allow me to recite it ; 

TWINKLE, twinkle, Premium Bond ! 

Tempting bank-clerks to abscond 
With the petty cash and stamps, 
Making good young fellows scamps. 
Twinkle, twinkle,, dazzling bait, 

Till you’ve turned Old England’s pate. 

“ Excellent! ” said the King. “ Is 
there another verse ? ” 

“ No, your Majesty,” replied the 
Hatter. “ But there’s another poem.” 

“ Let it spark ! ’’ cried 'the King, 
shining with pleasure. 

“ This one,” said the Hatter, " puts 
the whole matter in an eggshell. It is 
called ‘ Lottery Tottery.’ ” 

“ I very much appreciate the title,” 
quoth the King, rubbing his sides. 
“ I can feel its sparkle go clean through 
me. I might almost say that I feel as 
if someone had turned a hose on me 
filled with electric sparks. Please pro¬ 
ceed. This is delightsome.” 

The Hatter bowed to the King and 
recited the following verses : 

LOTTERY Tottery, Lottery Tottery, 
How does Old England go, 

With each one a gambler, a pusher, 
a scrambler, 

All hungry for money and show ? 


Blank is a depressing word,” said 
/the King; “ I should be glad if yon 
could alter it. How about spark? 
Spark has a nice, warm ring about it.” 

“ But it doesn't make sense,” objected 
the Hatter. 

“ I’m not so sure,” replied the King. 
“ My father certainly brought me up 
on the principle that it does ; however, 
that’s a small matter. The thing is not 
to be depressing at any cost. Such a 
line as your last line. And life for the 
rest is a blank, is. terrible.” 

“ But that is what life will be for 
millions,” said the Hatter, “ if England 
sets up a lottery.” 

And yet there’s something funny 
about that,” chuckled the King. “ Let 
me see what 1 can do with it; 

pOR weeks and weeks 1 left off soap, 
And lived on nothing else but hope, 
1 could not drink, I Could not eat, 

I could not sit on any seat. 

Or lie contentedly in bed. 

Such glorious dreams possessed my 
head. 

1 dreamed of pulling off the prize, 

At grand Old England’s great assize, 
Of standing head of all that nation, 
The hero of its admiration, 

The man who drew (how line it sounds) 
The prize of fifty thousand pounds ! 

Alas for hope, alas for dreams. 

My eyes are now two watery streams, 
And streams without a single bank— 

/ drew, ] drew, I drew a blank ' 

The King laughed so heartily over this 
last line that—• 

“ There, there ! ” said the Hatter ; 
“ you must not take on so. Look at 



£3 Algol and his planet. See next column 


me, your Majesty. I’m not even smiling 
That last line of yours never made me turn 
a hair. In fact, I think it's a poor line.” 

“ But that’s the whole point! ” 
roared the King, exploding with laughter 
and going as red as a turkey-cock. 
“Why, it’s meant to be poor! It’s as 
poor as Shakespeare’s little joke : 

\^HO steals my purse steals cash. 
But he who robs me of my 
Lottery Bond, 

Robs me of that which not enriches 
him, 

And made me poor indeed. 

“ That’s the whole point of a lottery 
poem'. It must end up poor if it’s to 
be true. The poorer the better. A 
lottery never reigns but it poors.” 

The Hatter walked sadly away. 

” The only money that’s worth 
having,” he said, “ comes front hard 
work ; and the greatest thing in Britain 
is the common sense and thrift of her 
working people. If Britain goes in for 

a lottery, I’m perfectly sure-” 

" Of course you are ! ” roared the 
King, smiting his knee; “ perfectly sure 
to draw a blank ! ” 

And his Majesty lay back and laughed. 


A SUN THAT WOULD FLOAT 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

On any clear starlight night there can 
be seen a famous and remarkable star, 
one that was for ages considered 
! mysterious, and so came to be named 
Algol, or the Demon. 

I Its position among the stars of Perseus 
! was shown on our star map a fortnight 
! ago, which shows only the brightest 
| stars near it. With the aid of this map 
; it may easily be found about tliree- 
| quarters of the way up from the eastern 
; horizon, towards overhead, about 6 p.m. 

Algol is about as bright as the chief 
[ stars of tlie Plough, but not always, and 
> herein the wonder lies ; for at regular 
I intervals it will diminish in brightness, 

I until, afteraboutfourandd.haIf hours, it 
will be found a faint star. 

, Star That Dies Down 

After remaining like this for about 20 
minutes, it begins to get brighter until, 
after another three and a half hours, it is 
j back to its original brightness. Then it 
j remains steady for nearly three 'days, 
when the performance is repeated. 

| Algol has been known to do this for 
hundreds of years, keeping far better 
time than any clock or watch can do, 
each event recurring after two days, 
20 hours, 49 minutes, and occurring 
with unfailing regularity. 

Now next week, on December 11, 
we shall have an opportunity of seeing 
all this take place. If Algol be looked at 
before 6 p.m., he will appear quite 
bright, but by about ro p.m. lie will 
have become an insignificant star, 
i On the Sunday following, December 14, 

! we shall, if it is fine, see the next repe- 
| tition of the event, for at about 7 p.m. 

I Algol will appear quite faint, while 
| towards 11 o’clock he will regain bis 
brightness. The light of the Moon will 
be a disadvantage, however. 

Pianet That Shuts Out the Light 

Astronomers have found out that 
the cause of all tin's is a great planet 
revolving around Algo), its giant sun/ 
in just the time that we observe it— 
that is to say, nearly three days, and at 
a distance of 3,218,000 miles from each 
other, about 13 times as far as our 
Moon is from us. It has been calculated 
that this planet is 840,600 miles in 
diameter, nearly as large as our Sun, 
j which is 886,000 miles, and it is its 
! coming between us and Algol, as shown 
in our picture, that at intervals shuts 
out five-sixths of his light. 

What we see is a repetiton of what 
happened to our own Sun last Saturday, 
when he was partly eclipsed, but tlie 
partial eclipse of Algol occurs 2,900,000 
times farther off than our Sun is, and 
we have to wait 46 years for the news 
to reach us on the " wings of light.” 

A World of Whirling Gases 

This great planet speeds round Algol 
at the enormous rate of 55 miles a 
second, three times as fast as the Earth 
goes round tlie Sun, while Algol goes 
round in a smaller circle in the same time. 

Now, a very wonderful thing about 
Algol is that he is as light as cork— 
this great sun, indeed, would easily 
float on water. Tlie evidence shows 
that he is very largely composed of a 
whirling mass of incandescent gases, 
and his light, when analysed, proves that 
great quantities of helium exist there. 
His great planet appears to be a body 
much less luminous, and surrounded by 
a vast atmospheric envelope, which is 
what obscures Algol’s light. 

Indeed, we appear to have here a 
solar system in an early .stage of its 
existence- G. F. M. 


Dec. 7. John Flaxman,sculptor,died in London, 1823 

8. Joel Chandler Harris, born at Eatonton, 1848 

9. John Milton, born in Bread-street. London, 1608 

10. Royal Academy founded in London, 1768 

11. James II. fled for his country's good, 1688 

12. Sir M. 1. Brunei, engineer, died in London, 1849 

13. New Zealand discovered by Tasman, 1642 


Though nearly tlie whole of the large 
islands of the South Pacific are now 
British, they were not discovered by 
British sailors. 

Thus Tasman, a Dutchman, dis¬ 
covered New Zealand ip 1642, on tlie 
same voyage that took him to Tasmania, 
and he named the islands New Zealand, 
or Nova Zeelandia, as Australia had 
been named New Holland. 


It was Captain Cook whofirst gathered 
sound knowledge about New Zealand, 
137 years after Tasman found the islands. 


John Flaxman 

Y" reat Britain lias not produced 
V -- J many of the world's most notable 
sculptors, though she has had her full 
share of fine painters. But among her 
sculptors who have won renown a high 
place is taken by John Flaxman who, 
when lie was a small/ crippled boy, 
amused himself by drawing behind the 
counter of his father's London shop, 
where piaster figures were sold. 


As he grew older lie grew stronger, 
and after studying at the Royal Academy, 
where lie took the silver medal at the ago 
of 15, lie became a designer for Wedg¬ 
wood 's porcelain "works. 

'When he was 27 lie began to be known 
as a sculptor, and, after studying in 
Italy, he produced sculpture groups of 
great beauty, with quite a classic 
grace, though without the power and 
grandeur of tlie supreme sculptors. 


Flaxman was as refined in character 
as his work was delicate and pure. 

Uncle Remus 


J or.i. Chandler Harris', known 1o 
all the world as “ Uncle Remus,” 
was born and lived and died in tlie South 
American state of Georgia. 

In his youth it was a slave State, with 
a large negro population on the planta¬ 
tions, and abounding in simple humours 
expressed in a language of its own. 

All the funny simplicities of the 
negro character and animal life Harris 
gathered around the personality of 
“ Uncle Remus,” till to the whole world 
he became Uncle Remus himself. 


He started life as a printer’s appren¬ 
tice, and then became a newspaper 
writer and editor. That work was 
quite local, but his Uncle Remus books, 
with its tales of Brer Rabbit and Brer 
Fox, carried laughter to many lands. 

“ Uncle Remus ” died in 1908, in tlie 
midst of the people whose quaint sim¬ 
plicity of character ho had so long 
loved and reflected. 


Brunei 


S ir Marc Isambard Brunei., who 
was one of the most active in¬ 
ventors in England in the first three 
decades of tlie nineteenth century, was 
a Frenchman. 


When he was 24 he became involved 
in the French Revolution, and found 
it wise to escape to America, where he 
became the chief engineer of New York. 

But he returned to Europe when ho 
was 30, married, and lived the rest of 
his life in England, devising a multitude 
of inventions, and carrying on great 
engineering works, such as tlie planning 
of Woolwich Arsenal and Chatham 
Dockyard, and the construction of the 
Thames Tunnel. 

Brunei had an extraordinarily fertile 
mind, and the things he invented or 
tried to invent covered almost the 
whole range of human activity. 
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PICTURE-NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD SHOWING WHEAT SUPPLIES FOR EUROPE 



K; Where they ere Harvesting; 

. Wheat. Austru'ia, Burma,I; 

|j South Africa, and Argentina.:; 

!• Cocoa. West Indies, Vene-; 
g zuela.and W. Coast of Africa. '; 

|| Sugar. Texas,Mexico,South;:, 

: America, India, Japan, and : Mag^aoShai!^. 
|| Mauritius. ,;r See -P a n‘- : 

i:; Bice. S ruth China and India \ 


• Useful Winds Now Blowing 

| The Fremantle Doctor, a coo) health giving wind,'is now blowing upon 
|| the hot coasts of South-west Australia, 

ip The Smokes, a cool wind that over-clouds the sky with fine dust 
.. jparxyivivhrxcciv from the Sahara, is now very welcome on the West Coast of Africa. 

’ Warm westeily winds blowing on the western shores of the Atlantic 
l^ter zoyears. .; :ln j Pacific Oceans, keep these coasts free from ice in winter. 



--■- r r ou S W arcs/ fw,'- . 

, v Seepage: 5 •>. 'V 


Food Supplies for Europe 

Australia, South America, Cape 
Colony, and Burma will now. 
be sending wheat to Europe : 
along the routes shown here.j 


MORE HOME RULE 


DRY AUSTRALIA 


Malta to Manage Itself 

The little island of Malta, the British 
half-way-house in the Mediterranean,, is 
to have home rule. 

All that concerns defence, naval and 
military, will remain directly under the 
British Government, but the Maltese 
will manage their own local affairs. The 
new Constitution will be in working 
order about a year hence. 

Malta is very small, with a total 
population about the same as Leicester. 

IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction rooms for objects of historic interest. 


Louis XV. suite of furniture .. .. £4620 
An illuminated manuscript .. .. £-3517 

Two panels of lSth century tapestry £2415 
Five Queen Anne armchairs .. .. £2016 

A Chippendale cabinet .£1071 

Louis XV. writing-table .. .. £819 

A pair of Jacobean armchairs .. £525 

A Sheraton cabinet . £525 

First edition of a Byron poem .. £450 

Silver cream jug, Georgian .. .. £378 

A pair of Italian curtains .. . .■ £235 


Trains Take W ater to the Cattle 

Australia is having a bad season for 
drought across its central belt. 

The heat biight, untempered by rain, 
has fallen on Western Queensland, 
North-Western New South Wales, all 
the central plain, and a large part of 
Southern Australia, and has had dis¬ 
astrous effects ; but there is hope that 
the Australian newspapers, which are 
making a great sensation of the calamity, 
are picturing it in too glaring colours. 

It seems to be an exaggeration to say 
that the drought is the worst ever known, 
for the railways now allow trains of 
water to be sent into many grazing 
districts, and the cattle and sheep to be 
removed to where there is water. In 
the New South Wales Parliament, how¬ 
ever, it has been stated that the losses 
amount to /50,00c,000. 

In some districts rain has fallen. 
Though the outlook is dark in parts, it is 
not so bad as in the early days of the 
Dominions, when relief was impossible. 


COUNTING SPECKS OF DUST 

Wc noted the other day the death 
of the man who counted the electrons 
in the atom. 

Now there, has died an old friend of 
the late Lord Kelvin, and one of his 
distinctions was the counting of the 
specks of dust in the atmosphere. He 
invented an instrument for the purpose. 
His name was Dr. John Aitkcn, and 
he died at Falkirk. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Balboa.Bahl-bo-ah 


Gigantosaurus 
Irkutsk 
Pasteur. . 

Perouse.. 
Perseus . 


Ji-gan-to-saw-rus 
.Ii-kootsk 
. . . Pahs-ter 

. Pay-roos 
. . Pers-voos 


SWITZERLAND IN 
Joining the League of Nations 

By 128 votes to 43 • the National 
Council of Switzerland has decided to 
join the League of Nations; but the vote 
will have to be sanctioned by a vote 
of the whole people. 

The parts of Switzerland bordering 
oh France and Italy, where French 
or Italian are the languages spoken, 
voted unanimously for joining the 
League. The only opposition came from 
the German-speaking part of the country. 

It is not expected that the Swiss 
people, who live so largely on other 
nations, will take the narrow German 
view, especially as the meeting-place 
of the League is in Switzerland. 


QUAINT JUBILEE MEETING 
Rich Man and His Small House 

The Durham miners started their 
trades union fifty years ago in a small 
room in Durham. Now their associa¬ 
tion meets in a beautiful hall. 

But they' do not forget their old 
home; and the other day, to celebrate 
their jubilee, they left their big hall 
and walked to the little room where 
they had held their first meeting fifty' 
y'ears ago. Then they had one or two 
members ; now they have over 150,000. 

This quaint celebration of the miners’ 
jubilee recalls the story of an American 
who began life in a small log cabin, and 
grew rich enough to build a big house. 
He built it next do.or to the cabin, so 
that his children should grow up never 
forgetting their simple old home. 


HOME AGAIN 

Ten Weeks to America; Six 
Days Back 

An Englishman who had been 65 years 
absent from England has arrived home. 

He is William Hines, and his relatives 
live at Watford. He sailed for America 
when he was 12 ; and lie is home again 
at 77. He was ten weeks going out, and 
returned in six days. 

As a young man he fought in the 
American waf against slavery', and has 
a pension of £2 a week. 

But the call of his native country' has 
been too strong for him in his advancing 
y'ears, and here he is reviving the 
impressions of his boyhood. 


£100 FOR A BOY OR GIRL 

I11 next week’s issue of the Children’s 
Newspaper full particulars, will appear 
of an offer of a grant of £100 for any boy' 
or girl reader of this paper, with a 
hundred other awards, 


GOOD NEWS INDEED 

More Children and 
Healthier 

IS THE NATION BEGINNING TO 
RECOVER FROM THE.WAR? 

The war cost the country dear in 
human life in two ways—more deaths 
and fewer births. But the Registrar- 
General’s figures for the quarter ending 
September 30, six weeks short of a y r ear 
after the signing of the Armistice, tells 
a fine story' of recovery. 

In every way the facts are very encour¬ 
aging. Marriages in the June quarter 
leaped up by' 40 per cent., beating the 
previous quarter by 81,866 in England 
and Wales. The births were 18 per cent, 
higher than in the preceding quarter, 
and the deaths 18 per cent, lower. 

But the best sign of all is that not only 
were more children being born, and 
fewer people dying, but greater care was 
being taken of the children born, and 
the infant death-rate fell by 34 per 
thousand below the average, being only 
70 per thousand for children under a 
year old, which is the lowest infant death- 
rate ever recorded. I11 other words, of 
every 1000 children under a year old 
930 continued to live, whereas the year 
before only' 896 lived. 

It is a splendid record in comparison 
with the figures of the past. It seems 
to show that the country- has recognised 
how needful it was to replenish and 
preserve its failing life, and that it lias 
started at once to bring up a new gener¬ 
ation to enjoy the better days ahead. 

ft is also significant to note that 21 
boys were bom for every 20 girls. 
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A New Star from the East 

Japan, under the League of Nations, 

has agreed to abolish Child Labour. 

Tt is a Star of Hope fr6m the 
East. The League of Nations 
is not dead ; on this stone that 
it has laid will arise a new 
foundation of a happier world. 

To lengthen the happy days of 
childhood is to feed the soul of the 
world, and the soul is the fire of 
life, without which nations perish. 

In these dark days the task 
before the nations is to save the 
souls and bodies of their people; 
it is the task before us all, a 
piece of statesmanship for every 
man and woman, boy and girl. 

Do we think enough of the 
wonder of a human body ? How 
marvellous it is! Eyes, ears, voice, 
hands, feet—what a gift they 
are! What powers beyond all 
reckoning ! Think of the eyes— 
how they bring to our soul beauti¬ 
ful faces, interesting books, stars, 
mountains, gardens ! Think of 
the hands—how they write books, 
paint pictures, sow seeds, and 
heal pain ! Though men’s hands 
have made thousands of wonder¬ 
ful machines, there is no machine 
so wonderful as the hand that 
made it. No machine can equal 
the work done by human lingers. 

Such a gift should fill us with 
daily thankfulness to the Giver ; 
such a machine should command 
our constant care; and it is in 
youth that we should learn to be 
thankful, and to strengthen and 
perfect our whole being. It does 
not call for much attention to 
maintain a human body, and any 
boy or girl born with a healthy 
body can keep it in good order. 

But to keep our body strong 
we must keep the soul within it 
pure. The soul must not misuse 
the body, or its delicate ma¬ 
chinery will go wrong. By tak¬ 
ing info the body the poison of 
alcohol, by pampering the appe¬ 
tite in any way, we may spoil 
the body till it loses its power 
and its beauty, and becomes use¬ 
less, pain-stricken, and diseased. 

The body must be exercised ; 
it must be fed with good food 
in not too great quantities ; it 
must be kept clean ; it must be 
given plenty of fresh air. Ath¬ 
letics will make it strong, but 
the body is made for more than 
athletics. It is a fine thing to 
run a hundred yards in ten 
seconds to win a prize ; but it is 
a liner thing to run a hundred 
yards in twelve seconds if it be 
to save a life. It is' a fine thing 
to wield a bat well, but it is a far 
finer thing to wield a pen well, 
or a paint brush, or a violin bow. 

Keep your body healthy and 
strong ; but as far as possible 
use it to do those things that will 
feed the soul and leave it rich 
and beautiful, even in that old 
age that must one day come to all. 



The Editor’s Table 

©' © Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

y abous the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



Going On With the War 
'T'he War Office is still going oil with 
the war. “ There is no League of 
Nations,” the War Minister told Parlia¬ 
ment, the other day ; but the time will 
come when there will be a great League 
of Nations and no War Minister. Mean¬ 
while, Mr. Merryman in- Whitehall _ is 
having a good time. 

He has just given a special appoint¬ 
ment to Sir Mark Sykes, M.P., who died 
last winter. 

He has just gazetted to a command 
a well-known officer V.C., who has been 
court-martiallcd and demobilised. 

It does seem a pity that somebody 
does not let the War Office know about 
the Armistice. ■ ■ ;; 

• ©’ > 

Proverb of the Day 



To Those who Forget that There is Still a 
Shortage of Food: 

Eat to Live but Do Not Live to Eat 

© 

The Cynic on His Way to Oblivion 
\\J r - have turned our microscope upon 
vv the world and found another 
Pessimist. 

He is not Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
is so hopeless that he has not yet dis¬ 
covered the League of Nations ; he is 
Rear-Admiral Dumas, who thinks that 
there will be wars for ever, in spite of 
what he is pleased to call ” the late 
army of geniuses in Paris.” 

It seems a pity that an admiral can 
find no nobler use of Time than to sneer 
at those who are trying hard to save the 
world ; blit the consolation for us all is 
that, while the cynics and sneerers have 
their little hour and cease to be, the 
League of Nations lias the angels of 
heaven on its side, and the everlasting 
Future. 

© 

We Should Like to Know 
What Mrs. Girling will do on the 
Shoreditch Council if her husband, 
the Mayor, has to call her to order. 

© 

Marry in Haste 

,\ FTi-R two months of marriage, a 
bride 78 years of age has asked 
for a separation from her husband, aged 
S3. Those in favour of early marriages 
should take warning. Even after 78 
years for quiet consideration it is possible 
for a woman to find that she has been 
mistaken ! 

© 

Grandma’s Prayer 

I pray that, risen from the dead, 

1 may in glory stand— 

A crown, perhaps, upon my head. 
But a needle in my hand. 

I’ve never learned to sing or play. 

So let no harp be mine; 

From birth.unto my dying day, 
Plain sewing’s been my line. 

Eugene Field 


Gone Astray 

A terrible thing has happened. A 
A judge has appeared in a London 
county court without his wig. It was 
on his train, but it had not arrived. The 
statue of Justice through the Editor's 
window seemed almost to tremble when 
the news came in, but the wig seems to 
have arrived at last, and all was well. 

What a world it would be without its 
wigs and wags. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

TF it is true, as Mr. Bonar Law says, 
-*■ that “ in the long run we shall have 
better conditions,” the sooner wc get 
into that run -the better. 

® ® ® 

Homes of the upper classes : Castles 
in the air. 

® ® ® 

Woking doctors are warning people 
that trees are bad lor health. The food 
shortage there must be unusually acute. 

' ® ® ® 

The government is broad and strong, 
‘And stoutly holds the fort, 

Because it likes its Walter Long, 
And keeps its Edward Shortt. 

® ® ® 

The price of clothes is rising so high 
that people cannot afford them. Too 
many medical students have lately been 
seen in rags. 

® ® ® 

Dr. Kidd notices that " many women 
walk like dachshunds.” More evidence 
that the country is going to the dogs. 


Fashion for 


nurses : 


The 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
.Why it is so bard 
(o bo good 


hospital 
ward-robe. 

® ® 

An advertiser offers 
a good salary to a 
cook with a sense of 
humour. Presumably 
lie wants a feast of 
laughter. 

® ® 

Hunting the slip¬ 
per: Catching the war 
profiteer. 

® ® 

T he j u d ge w h o t h in ks 
wc are all apt to be 
“ short ” on the tele¬ 
phone will know better 
when he tries a long¬ 
distance call. 

® ® 

Ideal food for the vanquished : The 
beet-root. 

3 ® •' ® 

Speaking of Britain and France, 
President .Poincare says the two nations 
were knit on the field of battle. I ll’s 
explains the wool shortage. 

© 

The Great Mind ai Work 

reat alarm has been caused by the 
news that the War Office is moving. 
Ft has issued a new Army Order that all 
Guards officers off duty in London are 
to wear— tall hats. 

© 

Quite Clear 

tt is not always easy to make things 
clear in a witness-box, but they 
manage very well at Willesden. Tiiis is 
what happened the other day. ~ 

Magistrate: If you deny the.charge, 
question the witness. Say, “ Did I do 
such and such a thing ? ” - 

Defendant : Did "I do such and such ? 

Witness : You done it right enough. 


G E 


My England 

By Harold Begbie 

j would have England Heaven, 
Heaven in all her ways, 

No mean thing in her borders, no 
base thought in her days ; 

An England all the angel? 
could love 

And all the nations praise. 

[Jp with the choking brambles 
that wound her children’s feet, 
Death to the wolf in her sheep- 
fold, out with the tares from 
her wheat; 

No more shame in my Eng¬ 
land's eyes 

Before God’s Judgment Seat! 

J—| ere shall no starving eagle 
swoop upon lamb and dove. 
Hunger and rags in the gutter 


surfeit and gauds above ? 


Wisdom 


shall reign 


Nay; 

with Justice 
In a land that sings with love! 

J-Jere will I build two temples 
bright as a dawn in May, 
One for the hymn of Labour, one 
for the song of Play ; 

And high in the hills of 
morning 

Knowledge shall point the way. 

J would have England fairer than 
any flower that blows, 

Bright as the stars of Judah, 
purer than Arctic shows, 

' And strohg as the sea of 
Almighty God 

That round her island goes. 

Q, my dream of England glowing 
with Heaven’s dew, 

Loud with Eaudamus ringing, 
born every hour anew ! 

O, dream that my children’s 
children 

Shall one day render true ! 



“ He heard a nimble Robert singing” 

TWO INTO ONE WON’T GO 
The Chancellor sat working, very- 
worried, late at night, 

For Britain’s credit balance was a 
cock that wouldn’t fight. 

And while he frowned at figures (which 
were written nice and neat) 

He heard a nimble Robert singing 
■ softly on his beat: 

I ain’t no wangler, nor senior 


wrangler. 


But here’s a thing 1 
Two into one won’t 
Two into one won’t go! 

From the Sunday Time? 


know: 
s o, my ! 


ov. 
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PEACE SLOWS DOWN 

TROUBLED DAYS OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
American Delay Over the 
Peace Treaty 

ALL WILL BE WELL 

By Our Political Correspondent 

The Senate of the United States has 
failed for the moment to agree about the 
Peace Treaty, and its delay causes 
anxiety because, while the Peace Treaty 
is at a standstill, the League of Nations 
is at a standstill, and the calming oil of 
conciliation cannot be poured on the 
'world’s unrest. 

America as the cause of the delay is a 
sorrowful spectacle before the whole 
world ; and her President is the most 
sorrowful figure in the scene. 

The Great Republic played a noble 
part in the war; and President Wilson 
represented her with a greatness and 
dignity that made him the foremost man 
in the world. The war ended amid the"' 
crash of nations and dynasties, and out 
of the confusion arose new and splendid 
hopes, with America’s representative 
as a hind of universal liberator. 

The Runner and the Prize 

But with the disappearance of the 
dangers that united men, the little 
squabbles which amuse politicians in 
peace time again broke out, and President 
Wilson, having won his World’s Victory 
in the arena of the world, had to go back 
to get the sanction of his own folks on 
a smaller stage. 

That he should not have done this 
seems incredible to outside observers, 
as it will seem incredible to history. 
Perhaps he would have done it if the 
labour of the task, following the labours 
of the war and peace, had not broken 
his health. It is the manner of his fall 
that completes its pathos, for, as the 
Daily Chronicle observer on the spot has 
eloquently said, " the runner was so 
fine a figure, the prize so immense, the 
goal so near.” And then it was his own 
country that struck him down. 

America’s Great Opportunity 

But we must remember that American 
politicians are not opposed to the League 
of Nations—they favour it. It is the 
terms of the Peace Treaty they distrust, 
and specially those which might en¬ 
tangle their country in the restlessness 
of the jealous nations in the Old World. 

America’s feeling of aloofness from 
the quarrels of other nations ought to 
be understood and respected by us all ; 
but, on the other hand, America, by 
the extension of her. moral influence 
'through the world, has incurred certain 
moral responsibilities. By her missions 
in Turkey she has done more than any 
other nation to educate the peoples of 
that unhappy country, and cannot for¬ 
sake them without a loss of honour.' 

Building Up a Safe World 

We must remember that America 
docs not put forward any selfish aims. 
She seeks no gains for herself. Her 
sympathies are with whatever tends to 
the wise government of the world, and 
there is a strong hope that, when the 
harrowing disputes that war leaves 
behind have quieted down, she will be 
found side by side with us in building 
up a world safe from the peril of war. 

Let no one despair that America is 
not for peace or for the League ; she is 
the strong bulwark of peace at all times, 
and will yet be the best friend of the 
League. .. J. D. 


The interpretation of the law causes 
much wrinkling of magistrates' fore¬ 
heads, The other day came the question: 
“Is a chicken an animal ? ” Now 
comes the puzzle: “ Is a dog an engine ? ” 
The Essex Bench, which was con¬ 
fronted by this knotty point, retired to 
talk it over. 

It arose in this way. A policeman 
found two hares, dead but warm, in the 
road, and then came upon a man with a 
dog, and in his pocket a trace of hare 
fur. Had his dog killed the hares, so 


MERRYMAN IN WHITE¬ 
HALL 

The Office That Won the W ar 

Not since the - War Office sent sand 
to Egypt has anything so rich come 
out of it as the story told the other duc¬ 
hy an M.P. 

Colonel John Ward, M.P., who was 
in charge of the British forces in Siberia, 
told the House of Commons, that, when 
he was sent on his expedition, the War 
Office made him take i8 tons of wood, 
tied up beautifully, for fear there was 
not enough in Siberia ! 

The illimitable forests of that great 
country had been fully described in 
official reports by our consuls, but the 
War Office authorities had not read 
them, and evidently thought Siberia 
was a barren plain. So Colonel Ward 
and his army were to meander through 
thousands of miles of virgin forests, 
dragging 18 tons of wood with them 
everywhere. 

We hope they mutinied, and made a 
good fire of the War Office timber. 


that the man was guilty according to law 7 
What the law says is that to kill game 
unlawfully a man must have in his 
possession either a gun, part of a gun, a 
net, or an engine. Could the dog be 
regarded as an engine ? 

The decision was that a dog is not 
either a gun or an engine, and so the 
owner was let off. 

Of course, the word engine is used in 
the law to mean a trap or a snare. When 
next the law is revised the dog will no 
doubt be put into it. 


HOW FAR DOES A PEN GO ? 
And What a Drop of Ink 
Will Do 

How many drops of ink are used to 
write the Children’s Newspaper ? asks 
a curious boy. The answer is that 
nobody knows, though our curious boy 
may find out something like the number 
by counting up the words, and reckoning 
what can be written with'a Waterman 
Pen—the pen with which the Children’s 
Newspaper is written every week. 

One drop of ink will write from ioo to 
500 words with one of these pens, 
according to the fineness of the nib and 
file size of the writing. The average 
writer uses about five drops of ink for 
1000 or 1500 words, while his nib 
travels about an eighth of a mile. The 
pens that write this paper travel 
probably three miles every week. 

These figures have been worked out 
by the makers of Waterman's Fountain 
Pen, who declare that one of these pens 
holds 140 drops, and will write 33,000 
words without being refilled. 


LIKE A FLOATING 
CONTINENT 

Mines Stray into Sargasso 
Sea 

WAR LEAVES ITS MARK IN THE 
TRACK OF COLUMBUS 

By Our Natural Historian 

Of ail the strange stories that the 
war, has left us, is not the tale of war 
mines floating out to the Sargasso Sea 
the most strange ? 

These engines of death and destruction 
have been borne without hands into a 
region of fantastic terror. Tides and 
currents traverse the seas and oceans 
of the world, but there is one vast 
area in the Atlantio, midway between 
Europe and America, which no tide 
disturbs, to which many currents carrv, 
but from which they bring nothing! 

It is an area two million square miles 
in extent, a marvellous sea prairie nearly 
as big as Europe, of which the sole vegeta¬ 
tion is seaweed. f 

Currents sweep round this Sargasso 
Sea, but not tlfrough. Its name means 
a sea of weed, and it is the calm, clogging 
centre around which an immense -Mow 
whirlpool revolves. Ships do not sail 
in it, for the weed clings and checks 
their passage ; steamers do not navigate 
it, for the weed fouls the propellers. 

But where brave seamen dare not 
take their craft mines of the war have 
gone, wrenched by' storm and surging 
currents from the minefields, to ride 
on the tides and enter the nightmare 
zone. They have brought a grim reality 
to an area which frightened fancy has 
painted as a marine cemetery. 

A few years ago. an expedition pene¬ 
trated into the Sargasso Sea, and found 
it far less mysterious and terrible than 
it had been painted by the sailor’s 
imagination. Some day airships may 
survey this sea-wilderness and tell us the 
whole truth about it. E. A. B. 

WAVES OF IGNORANCE 
How They Go Rolling On 

Knowledge grows from more to 
more, but the waves of ignorance roll on. 

Most of our growh-up papers have 
just printed a telegram from Paris 
which gave a new lease of life to an old 
piece of ignorance. It is the old story 
of mummy wheat, which the Children’s 
Newspaper exposed once more the 
other, day ; and this is how the Paris 
telegram began. 

It is a well-known fact that Egypt¬ 
ian wheat, which has lain beside 
mummies in tombs over 2000 years, 
can be made to sprout. 

The truth is that that is not a well- 
known fact. It has never been proved 
, yet ; it is a pity that Reuter’s Agency, 
which sends news all over the world, 
has not on its staff somebody who 
would save it from spreading ignorance 
like this. It is an equal pity that 
great newspapers should print such 
I ignorance as if it were knowledge. 


BAD WRITING WASTES TIME 

How much precious time is wasted 
by bad writing ? We should all be 
ashamed of not writing clearly. 

Judge Graham told a solicitor at Bow 
County Court the other day that a 
document the solicitor had put in was 
so badly written that he could not read 
it, and the case was adjourned until the 
document had been rewritten. 

That is a waste of time of the whole 
court, the time of 'the solicitor’s office, 
and the time of all concerned in the 
case. We should like to see the judge 
with power to fine the bad writer, who is 
behind it all. 


TRYING TO MAKE BOTH ENDS MEET 



Most people are finding great difficulty in these days in making their incomes meet their 

growing expenditure 
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A SCHOOL DEBATE 

SHOULD RICHES BE AN 
AIM IN LIFE? 

Good and Bad Side of Wealth 

THE REAL USE OF MONEY 

Resolution: That the love of money 
is the root of all evil. 

George Truman : I am introducing 
the love of money as a subject for debate 
because I think ft accounts for the 
greater part of the unrest now troubling 
the world. 

What is it that men most'generally 
make their first aim in life ? Is it not 
that they want to “ get on," as the 
saying is ? And is not getting on gener¬ 
ally getting rich ? That is success as it 
is popularly understood. 

But what does such success mean 
except that the successful man has 
contrived to get hold of more than his 
fair share of the riches that are in use at 
the present moment ? While he is 
proud of having done this, the multitude 
of men who think they are not receiving 
their fair share are discontented. 

Money No Test of Wortli 

They know that getting money is not 
a true test of character and worth, and 
they are inclined to doubt the means 
that have been used in heaping up 
riches. ■ They see that, on the whole, 
the best men are not rich, and never 
have been. 'Ihey see that bending the, 
mind too earnestly to gathering riches 
unfits it for pursuing finer aims. 

There is not room in one man’s life 
for concentrating all his energies on the 
lore of money and at the same time 
striving lor the broad and splendid 
purpose of " making more men happy, 
and happy in a better way.” Money¬ 
making is a false ideal, over which the 
world at large is stumbling. 

John Prudence : It seems to me,that 
George Truman has not studied the'true 
uses of money and the good reasons why 
it is desired." I suggest that what urges 
most men to seek money is their fear 
of the dreadful condition of people who 
are without it. 

The most natural wish of all living 
things, animals and mankind, is free¬ 
dom ; but the man who lacks money in 
a civilised country has no true freedom. 
Poverty is a form of slavery. It places 
a man at the mercy of the world. Every¬ 
one can snub,hini. The future is dark 
before him and his children. 

Love of Money the Real Evil 

A fair sufficiency of money is needful 
if one is to escape from unmanly depend¬ 
ence on other men. Therefore the pur¬ 
suit of money is not in itself an ignoble 
thing, but the only sure way of giving 
our self-respect a fair chance in the 
world. It is true that this desire for 
money as a safeguard may easily be 
carried too far and create evils, but a 
true appreciation of the uses of money 
is also a source of much good. If we 
could imagine all tliat money does, good 
and bad, the good far exceeds the bad. 

Samuel Faithful : I think John Pru¬ 
dence has been avoiding the real ques¬ 
tion. Money itself is only a convenient 
commodity for helping business to be 
carried on, and riches have no qualities 
of their own apart from the way in 
which they are spent. It is the great 
Jove of money that is an evil. 

Against the thrift of the man who 
protects himself and his family from 
poverty nobody can say anything, for 
it is only wise forethought ; but if a 
man comes to love money for its own 
sake, or the power money gives him 
over others, and if his love for it causes 
him to go on getting more and still 
more, then it begins to narrow his life 
and do him harm, whatever effects his 
use of it in further business may have 
on the world. 

The mere possessing of money is an ugly 
form of pride; and when it is pursued as 
a passion, to the harm of others, as with 


people who make large fortunes by 
charging unjust prices, it is an evil 
growth bound to bear dangerous fruits. 

Thomas Broadacres : I am not pre¬ 
pared to deny that a man narrows his 
character by devoting himself to the 
heaping up of wealth, or that Iris clever¬ 
ness in growing rich may be practised 
unjustly at the expense of less clever 
people, and tliat these, results .are. bad ; 
but many indirect effects of his personal 
gains may still be good and not evil. 

The world needs. stored money in 
considerable quantities' as capital, and 
those who store it for future use are 
public benefactors, though they may not 
mean to be or may not know they are. 

And I would suggest that the man 
who loves money is more likely to know 
its real value and to spend it helpfully 
while he is increasing it than the gener¬ 
ous man would, for he, as likely as not, 
W'ould fling his money about carelessly 
and wastefully. The miser may do 
wrong to individuals by wringing unjust 
profits from them, but the spendthrift 
may do wrong to all by flinging away 
wealth without-knowing its true value. 

Samuel Faithful said that money has 
no qualities of its own, but is only a 
commodity passing from hand to hand 
To me it seems that it has a natural 
tendency to usefulness, like the spadeful 
of inert soil that may grow many things 
eventually. So wealth has stored-up 
possibilities if we can realise its' useful¬ 
ness ; and - we should not be too hard 
against those who store it. 

George Truman : I do not know that 
I have anything further to say in closing 
the debate, except to admit that some 
points have been emphasised that I had 
notexamined. Of course Samuel Faithful 
was right in saying that it was the undue 
love of money that I was condemning. 


LITTLE PORTRAITS 

Men You Will Hear of When 
You Grow Up 

SIR RONALD ROSS 

Like Pasteur, his great .forerunner. 
Sir Ronald Ross is a man of genius 
whose heart is charged with music and 
sunshine, as his brain is charged with 
colossal ideas. 

In India lie saw multitudes of people 
reduced to a wreckage of humanity be¬ 
cause their blood teemed with billions of 
the spores of the malaria parasite; 
he saw the strength of half the British 
army in India undermined by this age- 
old scourge. Ancient Greece and Rome 
were malarial hotbeds, and their im¬ 
perial glories perished. Could they have 
perished, he wondered, from this enerva¬ 
ting and consuming malaria ? What 
if the British Fmpire should perish too ? 

And so he set out in search of the 
unseen enemy of mankind, on the most 
wonderful hunt in the annals of the 
insect world. He found the gnat 
which spreads yellow fever, but for 
years he searched in vain for the mos¬ 
quito which spreads malaria. For at 
night, when this mosquito flies, our 
doctor may have been enjoying music or 
writing poems; and in the day, when 
our doctor worked, the mosquito slept. 

Discovery of an Enemy of Man 

Then one memorable night he detected 
this enemy of our race; -he found it when 
the world was sleeping; when the human 
race awoke in the morning this musician, 
poet, mathematician, doctor, scientist, 
philosopher, author, had solved a mystery 
of the ages. He had not only found the 
carrier of malaria and death, but had 
found the way to conquer it.. 

He was one of the real makers of the \ 
Panama Canal, tor Iv it was who made 
it possible for white men to work in the \ 
Panama region. 

Now he is at home, our Chief of 
Staff against the hosts of malaria and 
all other tropica! ills, and ready to deal 
with the. plagues in tire blood ot soldiers 
returning from lands where the pools of 
death are not yet dried up. I 


WE WHO SPEAK ONE 
TONGUE 

Friendship of the English- 
Speaking Nations 
WHAT WE HAVE TO DO 

By Cur American Correspondent 

Mew York 

The peace and happiness of the 
whole world depend on English and 
Americans keeping friendly with each 
other. We speak the 
same language and 
read the same books, 
and if we quarrel 
how can we expect 
Frenchmen and Ger¬ 
mans and Italians, of 
different language 
and race, to live at 
peace ? 

American boys and 
girls are sometimes 
tempted to think hardly of England 
because they read in their history books 
about George Washington and his brave 
armies who had to fight against England 
to win liberty. 

Washington was helped by a French 
general called Lafayette, and the other 
day, when I visited Congress, which is 
the American Parliament, I saw in the 
House of Representatives that the por¬ 
traits of Washington and Lafayette were 
given a place of honour. Americans are 
thus constantly reminded of our wars. 

Do you know why the place where 
President Wilson lives is called the 
White House ? It is a piece of English 
architecture, but in 1812 there was a 
stupid war between Americans and 
English, and our troops burned this 
house. It was then painted white 
in order to hide the black marks made 
by smoke and soot, and ever since it 
has been kept white and named White. 

Irish in America 

Many Americans came to the country 
from Germany or Poland or Italy, 
and have never seen England or spoken 
English until taught "the language in 
the schools. They learn about these 
old wars, and think that we must be 
a harsh and tyrannical people. 

Millions of Americans, too, are of 
Irish descent, and they think Great 
Britain is to blame because she has 
not given the Irish a Parliament of 
their own. Often they are told ex¬ 
aggerated stories of the hard things 
the British Government is doing in 
Ireland, This is another reason why 
British affairs are sometimes misunder¬ 
stood and misrepresented. 

We Must be Friends 

Happily, a number of clever teachers 
are now writing new history books 
for use in American schools, and these 
books will tell the children that many 
of our greatest statesmen were on 
the side of the Americans in their 
struggle for liberty and against our 
stupid George the Third. 

Also, we hope next year to celebrate 
the 300th anniversary of the landing, 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, who sailed 
from Plymouth, in England, and landed 
in America at a place which they also 
called Plymouth. 

We have to be friends, we of these 
two countries with one tongue and one 
history. If we cultivate good memories 
the bad memories will die out, and 
British and American boys and girls, 
when they grow up, will be glad to 
join in the work of helping the rest of 
the wcrld to share their own blessings. 



DADDY’S FRIENDS 
IN FRANCE 

BATTLEFIELD TALES 
Grey Kitten and the Magpie 

GOOSE THAT INSPECTED 
THE TROOPS 

By a Khaki Correspondent 

Lizzie was one of the most popular 
pets on the Northern Front, and she 
still, it is said, haunts the shrinking 
camps, trotting, dog-like, after her 
human friends in kliaki. 

At dawn one winter’s morning, during 
a fierce bombardment, Lizzie came 
mewing plaintively into a military post, 
a scraggy, blue-grey kitten three months 
old, with limpid, dark-blue eyes. She 
came out of the war-swept woods near 
by, where she had been born wild. 

■ Before she came swarms - of brown 
rats clambered up the legs of tables in 
the du gouts, disporting themselves like 
troupes of Japanese acrobats under the 
very noses of the staff. No juggler could 
whisk away food with greater dexterity. 
Hopping on their- hind legs like 
kangaroos, they would' carry off chunks 
of bread and cheese as big as themselves, 

Arrival of a Rival 

♦ Lizzie cleared the place of rats in a 
month ; she became so clever in killing 
them that the whole colony of rats 
packed up and left the neighbourhood. 
She was presented with a medal. 

A few days after Lizzie arrived 
came Ebenezer, a fine, full-grown 
magpie with all the wisdom of the world 
in his hoary head. Cook built a cage out 
of a bully beef box, and lor days 
Ebenezer "sat on his perch peering 
gloomily through the bars. 

The new arrival had a curious effec t on 
Lizzie, who would sit for hours in front 
of the bars of the cage. Soon it became 
the custom to open the cage each morn¬ 
ing, when he would strut majestically 
to the washing bowls and claim one by 
standing on the rim ; then lie would call 
for water by screaming and flapping his 
wings. This terrible hullabaloo he would 
keep up without pause until somebody 
filled his bowl with water, and then, 
plunging into his bath, he would dive 
and flap about, puffing and blowing. 

A Sad Day 

Ebenezer would then, go in search oi 
Lizzie, and the two would chase each 
other lip and down the encampment. 
Approaching from the rear, the magpie 
would seize Lizzie's tail in his powerful 
beak, giving it a vigorous tweak ; and, 
turning quickly, Lizzie would raise her 
paw to strike her tormentor, only to find 
Ebenezer sitting in a tree. 

Thousands of- soldiers, facing death 
every minute of the day, laughed with 
glee and forgot the horrors of war while 
watching the antics of Lizzie and 
Ebenezer. Blit, sad to say, as Lizzie 
grew in plumpness she grew, too, in 
agility and cunning, and one fine 
morning she followed Ebenezer into the 
neighbouring wood and returned with, 
only a mutilated carcase in her mouth. 

Flossie 

Flossie was an old goose, fat and 
ungainly. For nearly three years she 
lived in a large camp in France, and her 
amiable qualities were a source of 
delight to hundreds of thousands of 
troops on the way up. 

Besides becoming the tamest goose in 
the world, Flossie’s intelligence de¬ 
veloped in a wonderful way under 
military rule, and she became almost 
human in her knowledge of bugle calls. 

She appeared on every parade, and 
when the bugle called she would march 
slowly to the point ot assembly. As the 
men lined up she would take her place 
with the sergeant-major, and walk 
solemnly up and down the line, inspect¬ 
ing the mc'n with keen and approving eye. 

One fine morning, just before the Arm¬ 
istice, poor Flossie was picked up dead. 


/ 
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LIVING SUBMARINE 

Bird That Flies Twice a 
Year 

ALL SORTS & CONDITIONS 
OF PUFF-BALLS 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Xo garden should be without the 
Christmas rose, or black hellebore, for 
at this season of the year it is a very 
beautiful plant, the white flowers being 
well set off by the dark glossy leaves. 

It is not really one of our British 
wild flowers, although it is often found 
growing wild, being merely an escape 
from some garden. In its wild state the 
flowers are very rarely perfect, for they 
scem to have a particular attraction 
for slugs, which on mild winter nights 
are frequently found devouring the 
blossoms under cover of flic darkness. 
Why a plant with such conspicuous 
white flowers should have been named 
black hellebore it is difficult to say. 

Kick That Raises a Cloud 

Some weeks- ago we were looking at 
the giant puffball, that great round 
fungus like a football. At the present 
time when we come upon the dried 
and shrivelled remains of a puffball, 
very dark in colour, we hardly recognise 
it. All the moisture has gone, and if we 
give the ball a kick there -will rise a 
cloud of fine dust like smoke, which is 
really the spores of the fungus. 

There arc various kinds of puffballs, 
large and small, and the remains of the 
small ones arc often seen lying about in 
the form of irregular-shaped brown cups. 
Some are as small as marbles. 

Fungus Like a Bird’s-Nest 

Another interesting fungus often 
found in December is the bird’s-nest 
fungus. This cannot be mistaken for 
anything else, and its name is well 
chosen. There is a tiny grey cup, with a 
few seed-like bodies inside, which have 
the appearance of eggs in a nest. 

Each " egg ” contains a large number 
of Spores. Originally the cup was 
covered with a fine membrane, but 
when the fungus ripened, this burst 
and finally disappeared. 

If we happen to be walking slowly 
and quietly by the side of a stream 
whose sides are lined with reeds and 
bulrushes, we may notice out in the 
stream what appears to be a little duck 
paddling about. It will swim for a 
distance, and then disappear so rapidly 
that wc wonder what has become of it. 

.V moment or two later it will come 
up out of the water a little distance 
away, for it had dived. It was after 
food, and little in the way of aquatic 
life comes amiss. Water insects, molluscs, 
worms, and small fish are all welcome. 

Feathered Submarine 

It spends as long under the water as 
it does on the surface. If we make a 
noise it again disappears, but now it 
does not come up close by. Propelling 
itself by means of .its wings under the 
water, it moves like a submarine, and 
comes up a considerable distance away. 

This interesting bird is not a duck 
but a grebe, and better known as the 
dabchick. In the winter it leaves the 
broader stretches of water, where it 
lived during spring and summer, and 
frequents the smaller streams. 

It has been said that it flies only 
twice a year, from its summer to its 
winter quarters, and then back again. 
It walks with rather a tottering gait, 
but is rarely seen ashore. Its feet are 
not webbed like a duck’s, but the toes 
are flattened, like paddles, and each 
lias a separate web. 

The mallards have now donned their 
beautiful gala costumes, and the green¬ 
finches, which have collected in flocks, 
are very much in evidence. C. E. 


The Pride of a clever Dog 


THREE CENOTAPHS 


Some interesting facts have been 
given by Colonel Richardson in con¬ 
nection with the training of dogs as 
messengers during the war. 

Fox terriers, lie says, are too small 
and too fond of play to work seriouslv. 
Irish and Welsh terriers are, however, 
very much interested in their work. 
So arc sheepdogs, but they arc inclined 
to nervousness. I urchers arc verywise 
dogs. Hounds lose- their interest if 
they have to carry a message more than 
a mile. Poodles are too fond of play. 

Competition with each other helps 
greatly in training dogs. The intelli¬ 


gent dog takes great pride in his.work, 
and is greatly displeased to see another 
dog passing him. If the best trained 
dogs were left at home it was amusing 
to watch their contempt for the efforts 
of less accomplished dogs. Choruses of 
derision were howled at the raw recruits. 

Great was their assumption of superi¬ 
ority when their turn came. The best dogs 
showed a certain amount of “swank," 
Such behaviour was apt to get on the 
nerves of other dogs and. create a desire 
to “ take down a peg or.two ” the dogs 
who were showing off, and this some¬ 
times resulted in undignified squabbles. 


A WOMAN RECALLS A THRILLING RIDE 



There appeared in a landlord-and-fenant case the other day a woman who used to tour with 
Blondin, the rope-walker, and went with him through one of the most fearful experiences a 
human being has ever known, being wheeled across Niagara by Blondin, blindfolded 


NATURAL FACTS OF‘THE DAY 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 



The universe moves to order like a 
clock. Sunrise and sunset, ntoonrise 
and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they-come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature's time-table next week 
given for London from December 7 - 
Black figures indicate next day. 


Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 


Sunrise ■ . 
Sunset 
Moon rise . 
Moonset 
High Tide 

Next 

Week’s 

Moon 


Sunday 
7-52 a.ni. 
3.50 p.m. 
4.l6p.m. 
8.39 a.m. 
1.27 p.m. 



Tuesday 
7-54 a.m. 
3.50 p.m. 

6.42 p.m. 
10.9 a.m. 
3.10 p.m. 



Friday 
7-58 a.m. 
3.49 p.m. 
10 . 31 p.m. 
11.30 a.m. 
5-35 p-m. 




Je ne veux pas payer cette facture. 

Le bouchcr vend de la viande. 

La boussole indique le nord. 

PROVERBES 

II faut battle lc fer pendant qu’il est 
chaud. 

Rira bien qui rira lc dernier. 

Tout cc qui brillc n’est pas d"or. 

Un " tiens ” vaut mieux quo deux “ tu 
l’auras. ” 

Oui se resscmblc s’assemble. 


THE BUBBLE OF LIFE 

On a. tombstone in a churchyard' at 
Hendon arc the words “ Human life is a 
bubble.” Richard Johnson, who lies 
there, left a guinea a year for the vicar 
to preach a sermon from this text. 


Comme on fait son lit on se couclie. 
L’exces en tout est un defaut. 

On nc fait pas d’omelette sans casser de: 
cents. 

Chat cchande craint Lean froide. ,. * 
Pierre qui roulc n’amasse pas mousse. 


LONDON’S MONUMENTS 
TO ABSENT HEROES 

Whitehall 'Column fo Stand 
Throughout the Ages 

MEMORY OF THE GREAT 
UNKNOWN 

The Cenotaph in Whitehall, life 
simple and beautiful monument to the 
immortal dead, is to be replaced by a 
permanent monument. 

It is an Imperial memorial, celebrating 
the deeds and sacrifice of all those men, 
of all races and all creeds throughout the 
British’ Commonwealth, who died that 
freedom and right might live. 

. The Comrades of the Great War made 
a thrilling suggestion to the Govern¬ 
ment, that one of the Great Unknown, 
one of the men who perished and were 
laid unidentified in a battlefield grave, 
should be brought homo in honour and 
interred in the Abbey, or laid to rest 
beneath the Cenotaph itself. 

; But if this were done the monument 
Would no longer be a Cenotaph, for a 
cenotaph is not a sepulchre, nor a 
resting-place of the dead. The word 
comes from the Greek, and means, 
simply, an empty tomb. A cenotaph 
is expressly designed to celebrate Ihose 
whose bones cannot be found. 

Tragedy of Two Heroes 

Most people know of only one 
cenotaph in London, but the capital 
has three. Westminster Abbey and 
St.' Paul’s Cathedral each has its 
cenotaph ; the Abbey to remind us for 
cver of the tragic glory of Sir John 
Franklin, dead in the Arctic ; St. 
Paul’s to tell the heart-stirring story of 
General Gordon. Tennyson wrote the 
epitaph for both, and clearly defines 
the purpose of the cenotaph. On the 
monument to Franklin arc flic lines : 

Not here! the white North has thy 
bones; and thou, 

Heroic sailor-soul, 

Art passing on thine happier voyage- 
now 

Toward no earthly pole. 

Gordon, slain at Khartoum, and cut 
to fragments by tiic fanatical Dervishes, 
has no grave ; his ashes are one with 
the sands of the desert, in which lie 
brooded and dreamed dreams; and 
Tennyson, ' when the _ cenotaph was 
erected in St. Paul’s, remembered : 

Warrior of God, man’s friend, not here 
below, 

But somewhere dead far in the 

■ waste Soudan : 

Thou livest in all hearts, for all men 
know 

This earth hath borne no simpler, 
no.bler man. 

If St. Paul’s has monuments without 
men, it has also men without monu¬ 
ments. • Representatives of three 
nations lie, uncommemorated, beneath 
its foundations. There are Saxons in 
their primitive coffins and tombs; Britons 
with the pins of wood and ivory which 
fastened their funeral wrappings ; and 
Romans buried with their lamps and 
urns and tear-bottles. But the ceno¬ 
taphs enclose no mortal remains : they 
are symbols, the material expressions of 
affection, admiration, and gratitude. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Earth up celery finally on dry days, 
but if the soil is of a heavy nature a 
little dry soil should be put next to the 
plants. ' Protect it from frost with straw. 

Endive is now ready to be planted 
in sheds or frames. 

Whenever the weather remains open, 
push on with the planting of deciduous 
trees and shrubs. Rake out leaves from 
shrubs, and dig over the borders. 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 

Told by T. C. Bridges, Author of “ Martin Crusoe ” 


What Has Happened 

A brief synopsis of what has happened 
appeared in last week’s issue. 

CHAPTER 27 

The Mountain of Death 

“ TTen days’ ride, this man 

1 Houssein says, ’’ explained Mr. 
Hamer, .who was the only one of 
the party able to talk to the. 
Xouareg. " In that direction—- 
south-west. We have come too 
far east, apparently." 

“ How much is ten days’ ride ? ” 
asked Cyril. 

" Between three and four hun¬ 
dred miles. Where is the chart ? 
Ah”—as Cyril opened it—here 
we are! It must be beyond 20 
North Latitude, somewhere in the 
centre of this blank space.” 

“ Then it isn’t El Azek ? ” put 
in Cyril quickly. 

" No. El Azek is farther east. 
Still, it is likely that Kent would 
get his supplies from the oasis of 
El Azek, and it is quite probable 
thatrhe despatched his blackmailing 
letter from that point. There is a 
caravan route from there.” 

Cyril looked a little doubtful. 

" Are you quite sure that this 
fellow isn’t pitching us a yarn ? ” 
he suggested. 

“ Ho has no reason to do so. 
And I am convinced that he had 
seen an airship before he set eyes 
on the Avenger. If so, it can be no 
other than Kent’s. He says that 
his tribe and all the people of these 
mountains have been watching for 
her for months past, and longing 
for an opportunity of capturing 
and raiding her.” 

" Then for why didn’t they go 
to this Mountain of Death he talks 
about ? ” asked Tim shrewdly. 

" Because they are scared of it, 
Tim. This man himself is almost 
afraid to mention it. I have asked 
him why, but he only shakes his 
head; and talks about Eblis and 
Afreets.” 

“And who' 1 'will they be whin 
they’re at home ? ” enquired Tim. 

Mr. Hamer laughed. 

“ The devil and all his angels,” 
he quoted. " Eblis is the Moham¬ 
medan devil, a snake-like monster, 
and Afreets arc evil spirits.” 

" Sure, I’d a lot rather have thirn 
tHs dale with than rale snakes,’.’ 
said Tim, with a slight shiver. 
Like most Irishmen, he had a 
horror of snakes. 

Mortimer Carne broke in. 

"If you are convinced that the 
Arab's story is true, Hamer, that 
is good enough for me, and the 
sooner we push on the better. Wc 
don’t want Kent to get news of us.” 

“ I quite agree with you. Sur¬ 
prise counts for a good deal in a 
case like this. I suggest that wc 
pay a visit, first of all, to this so- 
called Mountain of Death. If we 
find no trace of Kent there, a few 
hours will take us to El Azek.” 

” What about Houssein ? ” 
asked Cyril. ” Do we take him ? " 

" The Arab ? No,” answered his 
father. “ We’ll leave him a little 
food and water; and he’ll do well 
enough. His own folk will look 
after him. I don’t suppose they 
are far off.” ; 

So it was arranged, and in a very 
short time the Avenger rose again, 
and with her great engines roaring 
and her three huge propellers 
spinning, moved swiftly away in a 
south-westerly direction. 


Cyril and Tim stood together, 
leaning out of a window of the 
central gondola. Tim yawned. 

" Sure, 1 m sleepy asanould owl.” 

“ Small wonder after last night. 

I vote for a spelt in our hammocks.” 

Tim nodded, and, climbing out of 
the gondola on . to the " cat-walk ” 
leading aft, the'two scrambled into 
their hammocks, which were slung 
in the rigging just inside the en¬ 
velope of the dirigible, and slept 
there, swaying over five thousand 
feet of thin air, as peacefully as if 
in their beds at home. 

CHAPTER 28 

Up to the Ceiling 

" Copper’s ready, an’ the moun- 

*'-* tain’s in sight 1 ” 

It was Tim’s voice which roused 
Cyril from dreamless sleep. He sat 
up. seized the stay' overhead, and 
swung down to the narrow cat-watk. 

“ The Mountain of Death— 
where is it ? " 

Tim pointed to a blue hump, dim 
on the southern horizon. Cyril 
glanced at it, then looked down at 
the country directly below. 

“ My goodness, what have we 
struck ? ” he gasped. “ It’s just as 
if a giant blast furnace had been 
emptied and left to cool.” 

No wonder Cyril was surprised. 
They had passed over some pretty 
awful country already, but nothing 
to hold a candle to what was now 
beneath them. It was one appalling 
jumble of splintered, sharp-edged 
rocks, all dark in colour, and most 
of them as .black as coal. Some 
were as big as houses, others mere 
rubble. Some were piled up a 
hundred feet or more in height; in 
other places they lay almost flat. 

Every here and there the 
ground was split into vast seams, 
or crevasses, so deep and dark that 
the light of the westering sun 
could not reach the bottom. Much 
of the broken rock shone like black 
glass, the sun's rays blazing off it 
in the most extraordinary fashion. 

“ ’Tis the world's ash heap,” 
remarked Tim. ” But, as I tould 
ye, supper’s waiting, and Misther 
Hamer says we'd betther ate while 
we have the time.” 

In the gondola Mr. Hamer and 
the ironmaster were already seated, 
and Mackenzie and Carter with 
them. Vane and Saunderson were 
attending to the engines and steer¬ 
ing while the rest had their meal. 

“ What on earth have we struck. 
Dad ? ’’ was Cyril’s first question. 

“ It's the scene of an old fissure 
eruption, my son,” answered his 
father. “ It reminds me of the 
great lava desert of Oregon, only 
this looks more recent because 
there is no rain or frost here to 
weather the rocks. Those black 
shining crags are obsidian, which 
is practically black glass.” 

” An' wliat’s a fissure eruption, 
sorr ? " asked Tim. " Is it any 
relation to a volcano ? ” 

“ A very near one, only on a 
much bigger scale." Instead of a 
crater, a rift many miles long has 
opened under the pressure of the 
subterranean fires, and flung out" 
gigantic volumes of lava. The thing 
that puzzles me is that this is so 
far from the sea.” 

“ Perhaps there was a big lake 
here at one, time,” suggested Cyril. 
” We’re not so very far north of 
Lake Tchad.” 

Mr. Hamer nodded. "Probably 
there was. Indeed, there must 
have been, for eruptions of this 


kind are always caused by steam. 
But get on with your food, boys. 
We sliall reach this queer moun¬ 
tain in little more than, an hour.” 

As they ate they noticed that it 
was getting quite chilly. 

" Are we rising. Dad ? ” asked 
Cyril. 

“ We are. I have given orders 
to go to the ceiling. It’s our only 
chance of avoiding observation, and 
not a very good one at that. Still, 
the sun will be down soon, and my 
idea is to use the last of the daylight 
to get a look at this mountain.” 

By the time supper was finished 
it was so cold that everyone was 
reaching for their warm overcoats. 
All day long they had been travel¬ 
ling at about three thousand feet, 
where the air was well on the warm 
side. This was like plunging out 
of summer into winter. 

Cyril had his coat on first. He 
went up at once to the observation 
post on top of the car. Next 
moment lie had swung back. 

“ Something in sight 1 ” he cried 
breathlessly. “ Get some glasses. 
I believe it’s Kent’s airship.” 

The rate at which they all got 
out on to the platform was aston¬ 
ishing. Even Came, who from the 
first had flatly refused to move 
out of the gondola, because, he said, 
if he did he would be certain to 
fall, came hurrying with the rest. 

The Avenger was now a good 
fifteen thousand feet up, and the 
air had a thin, biting cold like that 
of a mountain top. 

" Where—where did you sec 
this ? ” demanded Mr. Hamer. 

” There,” said Cyril, who was 
focussing a pair of field-glasses. 
He pointed as he spoke in the 
direction of the mountain, which 
was now no more than twenty- 
five miles away. "I have her! 
I see her! I was right! She’s the 
Avenger's double, only a bit 
smaller. Can you see her, Dad ? ” 

“ I see her,” answered his father 
gravely. ” Let us only hope they 
have not seen us." 

" I don’t see why, they should,” 
Cyril answered. ” It's not likely 
they are keeping much of a watch. 
Anyhow, we are above the clouds.” 

. “ There’s tliqt, of course.” said 
his father, glancing at the faint 
trails of cirro-cumulus cloud which 
sometimes appears over the desert 
late in the evening. “ Yes, unless 
Kent is keeping a very close watch, 
it is not probable the}- have seen 
us. I wonder where she is bound.” 

" Straight for - the mountain," 
Cyril replied. “ Houssein was 
right, after all.” 

CHAPTER 29 

Tim Has Doubts 

N o one spoke a word as they 
watched the long, slim object 
which, at this distance, appeared 
hardly larger than a knitting- 
needle, nearing the blunt summit 
of the Mountain of Death. 

She made straight for it. Then 
the watchers gasped with surprise 
as they saw her drive apparently 
right upon the sloping side— 
and vanish ! 

They waited, but no, there was 
no sign of her re-appearance. She 
had disappeared as completely as 
a needle driven into a pin-cushion. 

“ Uncanny sort of performance,” 
growled Caine, in his harsh voice. 

“ Ah’m thinking it’ll be an opti¬ 
cal illusion,” remarked Mackenzie, 
the Scottish mechanic. 

” Not a bit of it,” said Mr. 
Hamer. “ I t’-s a cave, or more likely 
a rift in tiie mountain side where 
Kent is housing his ship. In any 
case, we shall know before long. 

" Mackenzie,” be continued, 
“ keep at this height and half 
speed. And, Carter, steer a little 
easterly. The wind sets from 
that quarter. What I want is to 
drift over the mountain with silenced 
engines, and just at dusk. Then we 
shall see without-being seen.” . 

His directions were carried out, 
and meantime, in spite of the bitter 
cold which made their fingers 
blue and their feet numb, flic boys 
remained on the platform, watch¬ 
ing with breathless interest. 


“ We’ve got the fellow at last, 
Tim,” said Cyril. 

“ Found where he lives, ye’d 
betther say," replied Tim shrewdly. 

What—you mean you think 
there’ll be trouble in getting him 
to hand over Stella? ” 

" If ye ask me that, I’m thinking 
we’re only at the beginning of the 
business.” 

Why do you say that ? ” 

Tim shrugged liis shoulders. 
“ Sure, it’s plain as the nose on me 
face. How will we be getting at 
him if he’s got his ould airship in 
a cave ? Wouldn't he be waitin’ 
for us wid guns and bombs ? ” 

“ Yes,” allowed Cyril, “ if lie 
has a cave. But it would take a 
pretty big cave to bouse an airship, 
and I think it’s a deal more likely 
that he’s got her in a rift or valley 
of some sort. Then we can deal 
with her easily enough.” 

“ An’ if we did, would that give 
us Miss Stella ? It’s Miss Stella 
Kent’ll be hiding in a cave, and 
we may blow his ould airship into 
smithereens widout getting any 
forrader.” 

Cyril began to look uncomfort¬ 
able. " I hadn’t thought of it 
that way. You may be right, 
Tim, but surely he’ll rather give 
her up than lose his airship ? " 

" From all I’ve beard of him, 
'tis the last thing lie’ll do.” Tim 
spoke with unusual gravity. “ The 
man hates ould Carne like cowld 
poison. It’s lny belafe he’d sooner 
cut the nose off his face than give 
up the girl.” 

Cyril’s lips tightened. " Then 
we’ll take her—that’s all there 
is about it,” be answered grimly. 

“’Tis that we will do,” Tim 
answered. " But wait now. In 
a minute we’ll be seeing where 
Kent kapes his craft.” 

The Avenger was now drifting 
slowly over the summit of the 
monstrous mass of rock, which 
Houssein bad named the Mountain 
of Death. Bare and bleak, it rose 
in great slopes and cliffs out of the 
hideous lava desert which sur¬ 
rounded it. Though not of any 
great height—perhaps not more 
than five thousand feet—it was 
evidently of vast extent, covering 
an area a score or more of miles 
long by, perhaps, twelve in width. 

In fact, it was more like a great 
tableland than a mountain. Cyril 
found himself wondering bow nny 
human being could possibly live 
upon such a place for even a week. 

“ Desolate is no word for it,” 
be said. “ It looks like a great 
clinker lifted out of a stove.” 

A couple of minutes later the 
Avenger passed over the rim 
of the mountain, and Cyril started, 
and stared as though he could not 
believe his eyes. The scene that 
lay beneath him was more different 
from what he had expected than 
anything he could have pictured 
in his wildest dreams. 

TO BE CONTINUED 

NOTES AND QUERIES 

What are Treaty Ports ? 

Treaty Ports are ports in China 
to which foreigners have access 
for trading purposes in .accord¬ 
ance with certain treaties. Until 
these treaties were made for¬ 
eigners were not allowed to 
enter China for tirade. 

What is a Writ of Attachment ? 
A Writ of attachment is a docu¬ 
ment issued by a Court of Law 
commanding an officer to “ at¬ 
tach,’ ’ or arrest, a person and bring 
him before the Court to answer 
for disobedience to its orders. 

What are the Chiltern Hun¬ 
dreds ? Technically a member 
of Parliament cannot resign, but 
if he accepts an office under 
the Crown he vacates his seat. 
When, therefore, a member 
wishes to resign he applies for 
and receives a sinecure office 
known as the Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, which was 
originally the post of an officer 
who protected the people of Buck¬ 
inghamshire against robbers. 


Five-Minute Story 

THE YELLOW CAT 

Tommy Watts was a big 
yellow cat. He hated dogs, 
but he loved fish ; and, of course, 
he loved his little mistress Ruth. 

One day she ran into the 
garden, pushing her dolly’s pram 
and calling aloud, " Tom, Tom ! ” 

" I don’t ivant to be tucked up 
in that old pram," muttered 
Tom, who had found a fish’s head 
and wanted badly to eat it at 
once. So he hid behind a lilac 
bush, and began to gobble it up. 
Very soon he began to choke, for 
a nasty sharp bone was fixed in 
liis throat. 

" Oh dear! ” said Tommy 
Watts. " What shall I do ? ” 

A little later Ruth found him 
crouching in a corner. He was 
in great pain. 

The old gentleman who lived 
next door was clipping the 
hedge ; he looked over when he 
heard Ruth crying. • 

“ Come, come ! That won’t 
do ! ” said he. 

“ But Tommy is choking, and 
I don’t know what to do ! ” 

“ Well, cheer up ! Give him 
a drink ; if he doesn’t get better 
he must go to hospital, that’s all." 

Then the old gentleman went 
on clipping ; but Ruth winked 
away her tears, tore off her pina¬ 
fore, and wrapped Tom very 
carefully in it. 

Tommy Watts was a heavy 
cat! Ruth was glad when she 
reached the ‘ hospital, for her 
arms ached. It had been a long, 
dusty walk, with a busy 
thoroughfare to cross. 

” It’s the dinner-hour,” said 
the hall porter ; “ you can’t be 
attended to now,” 

But Ruth stood and just 
smiled at him. She went on 
smiling until lie went in search of 
"Sister.”. 

Sister listened attentively to 
Ruth’s story, and went away to 
find the house-surgeon. 

" So this is the patient! Bone 
in the throat, eh ? ” he said, 
looking down into the wild eyes 
of Tommy Watts. 

“ He didn’t like the journey 
here,” confided Ruth, ” hut when 
I sang to him he shut his eyes 
and was quite still.” 

“ Sing to him now while I 
gi%-e him something to make him 
sleep ; then I’ll have a shot at 
that bone. I’ll do my best,” he 
added, “ but in spite of every care 
patients do die sometimes.” 

The operation, however, was a 
complete success. The surgeon 
glanced at the clock, and as he 
turned the pages of a big book 
that lay on the table he sighed 
for he had missed his lunch, and 
he was so very hungry. 

" Name of patient ? ” he asked 
kindly. 1 

" Tommy Watts. I christened 
him with real water from a 
medicine bottle,” said Ruth. 

The surgeon carefully blotted 
the pages and closed the book. 

“ Perhaps Tom would like a 
drink of milk before he goes 
home,” said he. 

And while Tom drank, Ruth 
climbed up on the surgeon’s knee 
and gave him the tightest hug 
he had ever had. 
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Let's Sit Ourselves Down and he £%Cerry 
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D. r MERRYMAN 

Ctkike, and the world strikes 
with you; work, and you 
work alone. 

0 0 0 

On the Enclosure of Common Lands 
"Fis bad enough in. man or woman 
To steal a goose from off a 
common; 

But surely he’s without excuse 
W ho steals the common from the 

goose. 

0 0 0 

Is Vour Name Here ? 



These pictures represent a boy’s ant a girl’s 
name. Do you know what they are ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 

A young man who lived down at 

Sutton, 

Declared that he cared not a button 
\Vhat kind of meat 
They gave him to eat, 

So long as it wasn’t cold mutton. 

0 0 0 

Palindromes 

\ good game for the winter even¬ 
ings is to see how many palin¬ 
dromes, or words which read the 
same forwards and backwards, you 
can make. 

Any number can play at this 
game, and the idea is for each to take 
it pencil and paper, and make as 
big a list of words as possible in a 
given time, tire winner being he who 
makes the biggest list. 

_ Here are a few quite common 
examples : Madam, pip, Hannah, 
peep, eye, gig, Bob, gag, did, noon, 
deed, level. 

There are lots of others; sec 
how many you and your friends 
can make in an evening. 


Do You Live at Merthyr Tydfil ? 

jyjERTHY'R Ty’DFIl has an interest¬ 
ing origin. Its name means " the 
martyr of Tydfil.” Tydfil was the 
daughter of Brychan, and she was 
put to death by pagans at the spot 
where the town now stands. Bry¬ 
chan gave his name to the county 
and town of Brecon. 

0 0 0 

" yyiivT are y 0 u doing here?” 

said the woman to the tramp, 
who had got over the wall just in 
time to escape the bulldog. 

“ Madam,” he said, with dignity, 
“ I did intend to request something 
to eat; but all I ask- now is that, 
in the interest of humanity, you’ll 
feed that dog.’’ 

0 0 0 

Tongue Twister 

Qay rapidly three times in suc¬ 
cession this sentence: If 6 
saws cut 6 cigars, 6o6 saws cut 
6o6 cigars. 

0-0 0 

What Size Is Your Hat ? 

T)o you always remember the size 
of your hat when you go to 
buy a new one ? 

It is more than likely that you 
do; hut here is a simple method 
of finding what size is wanted in 
case you have forgotten. 

You first measure the length of 
the hat you are wearing from back 
to front inside; then measure the 
width inside, and add the two 
measurements. The length, we 
will say’, is seven inches, and the 
width is five and three-quarters. 
These, when added together, make 
twelve and three-quarter inches. 

Now divideiiy two, and you have 
six and three-eighths, which is the 
size of hat required. 

0 ' 0 0 
A Wonderful Number 
Qan you arrange three nines so 
that they represent exactly 
twenty? Answer next week 
0 0 0 
ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
A Seasonable Sentence 
The Season was Backward. 


Jacko at His Tricks Again 


the 


TACKO was out one morning, and met his old enemy, 

J butcher boy. When Jacko hailed him, and said : 

" Hallo, Whiskers ! Give us a sausage ! ” the boy snarled, 
and vowed he’d give him something else if he didn’t look 
out. Jacko laughed, and watched him disappear down some 
area steps. 

In the road stood the cart and a scraggy-looking horse. 
Jacko went up to him and patted him. 

“ You look as if you could do with a few mutton chops,” 
he said, and, running round to the back of the cart, he opened 
the door, and took out a handful of meat. 

As he stuffed it into the horse’s mouth, he looked up at the 
little high seat above, and, with a grin, he sprang up into it. 

" Gee up ! ” he shouted, 
flourishing his whip. And 
off they dashed. 

" Won’t old Vinegar- 
facc be mad ! ” he cried, 
looking back along the 
road. 

But the street had sud¬ 
denly become alive with 
cats and dogs. 

“ Gracious ! ” exclaimed 
Jacko. “ What ever are 
they after ? ” 

They were after the 
mutton chops—there was 
no doubt about it. Jacko, 
the stupid boy, had for- 



The street was alive with cats and dogs 


gotten to : 


shut the door. 
Jacko pulled up and got slowly down to the ground. 

“ I’ve got myself in a pretty mess this time ! ” he said. 

And so he had. And it took three weeks’ pocket-money 
and a good sound thrashing to get him out of it again ! 
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Hoify Toify and Molly Coddle 

Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
find their mother and father in Africa. They recover their 
money from a tramp who had stolen it. 

CHAPTER 9 

T HEY dared not leave off running till they were back in 
the high-road. Then they ventured to go slower and 
take breath. They had passed two men driving, carts, and 
an old woman with a basket, so they did not feel so fonely now. 

" Come in here ! ”—Hoity waved his hand at a gap in the 
hedge—“ and we’ll see if we have got all the money.” 

Molly crept through the gap after him, and into a field of 
cool grass, half as tall as themselves. When they flattened 
some out and sat down, it was like sitting in a nest, and they 
were so shut in that nobody could see them. 

The disappointing thing was that, when they had finished 
counting it, they found .some of tlieir money was missing. 

“ Only ten and a penny,” grumbled Hoity. 

“ The other pennies must have slipped into his boots,” 
Molly suggested. 

“ Or else you overlooked them on the ground,” said Hoity. 
He checked himself, startled by a curious rustling as if 
somebody were wriggling through the grass towards them, 
and, with hearts beating wildly, they quickly and cautiously 
gathered up the money, and had barely stuffed it into their 
pockets when the tall grass beside thOn suddenly parted, 



Rags appeared with a strip of cloth 
dangling from his mouth • 


ee§=s*:-ig55 


Got you, ’ave I ? I bin looking 
for you,” said the boy 


and a face burst through. And instead of screaming with 
fright, as they had been going to do, they began to laugh. 

For it was not the tramp ; it was Rags, and he had a tattered 
strip of cloth—the piece he had torn from the. tramp, you may 
be sure—dangling from his mouth. He bounded in between 
them, dropped the cloth in Molly’s lap, and barked. 

“ Isn’t he pleased ? ” cried Molly, catching him around the 
neck and hugging him. “ I do so wish he had a tail. He 
must long and long so much to show how glad he is that I 
would not wonder if all of a sudden he started to : speak, just 
because he simply had to say it somehow.” 

" Don’t be silly ! ” snapped Hoity. " Stop him barking ! ” 

Molly put her hand over Rags’ mouth, and hugged him. 

" We musj let him go with us now,” she said. “ He is so 
faithful, and will be such a good guard.” 

“Oh, we can’t bother-” began Hoity, but he paused, 

because the grass was rustling again. They could see it 
waving, and felt certain it was the tramp this time; but it 
suddenly opened, and the face that thrust through was a 
strange one, and a dirty one, too. It was a boy’s face, which 
broke into a sly, slow’ grin, as he said : 

“ Got you, ’ave I ? I bin lookin’ for you ! ” 

More Next Week 


Who Was He? 

The Wise Printer 

“ T will never again wear 
the suit ’ of clothes that 
I have on until I have received 
satisfaction forthis day’s insults.” 

So said a man who had been 
examined before the Privy 
Council in regard to an im¬ 
portant matter concerning the 
American Colonies, and who had 
been grossly abused there. 

The next time he wore that 
suit was when, as a Minister 
of his country, which had 
meanwhile Obtained its inde¬ 
pendence, he signed the treaty 
that deprived the King and 
Council of all rights in their 
former colonies. 

This man, who had been born 
in America a British subject, 
was intended for the Church, 
but he did not want to become 
a clergyman, and so at ten he 
was taken from school to help in 
his father’s business, that of a 
soap-boiler and tallow chandler. 

The boy disliked the trade, 
and, as he was a great reader, 
his father apprenticed him to 
a brother who was a printer, 
from whom he was able to 
borrow books. 

He became a vegetarian, and 
thus saved money to buy books, 
but later he went back to a 
meat diet, as he tells, us in an 
amusing anecdote. 

Some fish were frying in a 
pan. “ I had formerly been a 
great lover of fisli,” he says, 
“ and when it came out of the 
frying-pan it smelt admirably 
well. I balanced some time 
between principle and inclina¬ 
tion, till recollecting that when 
the fish were opened I saw 
smaller fish taken out of their 
stomachs. ' Then,’ thought I, 
• if you eat one another, I 
don’t see why we may not eat 
you.’ So I dined upon, cod very 
heartily, and have since con¬ 
tinued to do as other people do.” 

He left his brother and went 
to another employer in Phila¬ 
delphia, and afterwards tra¬ 
velled to London. Returning to 
America, he started as a printer 
on his own account, and then be¬ 
gan to take part in public affairs, 
rising to high office, until at last 
he became an Ambassador. 

- He was full of shrewd com¬ 
mon-sense, and was a great 
philosopher, making some im¬ 
portant scientific discoveries, in¬ 
cluding the fact that lightning 
and electricity are the same 
tiling; This discovery he made 
with no other apparatus than a 
sheet of paper, 
a ball of string, 
and a key. He 
was elected a 
member of the 
Royal Society, 
and made a 
Doctor of 
Oxford, Edin¬ 
burgh, and St. 

Andrews Universities. Here is 
his portrait, YVho was he ? 

Last week’s name—Hannah More 
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It is skid that an enormous unknown creature has been seen in Africa, which may be a survival of the prehistoric monsters. This picture shows what the biggest prehistoric animai was 
like. The gigantosaurus, as it was called, had a neck forty feet long, and a tail of eighty feet, and the whole animal was probably 200 feet. A prehistoric man is shown for comparison 

although men did not live on the earth at that time 
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\ A motor-car that goe9 at the sound of a whistle. 
\ See story on page one 


Living Xmas Boxes -A great London sh^p has a Zoo department, 
where these pretty Shetland ponies are sold for £15 each 


An Alpine 3cene n England—Bringing home the 
sheep in Derbyshire after the recent heavy snow 


■ MOTOR DRIVEN BY WHISTLING • CHRISTMAS MONKEYS 


WINTER SPORTS COME 


Monkeys are being sold as Christ¬ 
mas prese .ts for children. This 
[boy’s monkey cost 15 guineas 


Winter Sports in^England—'Tobogganing on a snow-clad hiit near Edinburgh. Early 
snowstorms have enabled this exciting game to be played in many parts of the country 


A happy .acrosse goalkeeper in 
a match at Paddington 


Back to the Old Cays —Oxen ploughing on one of 
Lcrd Bathurst's farms in Gloucestershire 


























